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In this issue... 


Theme articles this month are 
concerned with preparation for the 
principalship. The needs and the 
opportunities are discussed by per- 
sons representing many different 
groups—parent, teachers, princi- 
pals, superintendents, supervisors, 
directors of instruction, professors 
of education. The questions they 
raise and the suggestions they 
make should be of interest and 
value to all persons who are, one 
way or another, concerned with 
the problem of adequate prepara- 
tion for the principalship. 

“Principals’ Salaries in Urban 
Areas” gives advance information 
from a study just made by the 
NEA Research Division. 

For a partial report of the De- 
partment’s annual meeting in Feb- 
ruary, see pages 32-40. 

WF 


Next year... 

Your Editorial Advisory Board 
and the editorial staff in the head- 
quarters office are at work on 
plans for next year’s NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 

One of the major problems to be 
dealt with next year is that of 
“Time for the Job.” In the October 
issue, we hope to (1) identify ac- 
tivities that are common for many 
principals; (2) give the principal 
some help in (a) evaluating his 
activities to see which are most 
important and should be continued; 
which might be reallocated; (b) 
making effective use of available 
personnel resources; (c) coping 
with the problem of getting needed 
clerical assistance. 

Special articles, planned in an- 
swer to your requests, will deal 
with the technics for planning and 
conducting conferences, orienta~ 
tion of new teachers, and prepa-~ 
ration of newsletters. 
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The 
Resourceful 


Teacher 


Elementary principals know that a resourceful class- 
room means first of all a resourceful teacher. A re- 
sourceful teacher is one who organizes teaching and 
learning materials in such a way that all her pupils 
may have equal chance to grow and develop. She 
selects the best textbooks she can find and she adds 
to these basic materials as many resource materials as 
she can—workbooks, filmstrips, recordings, and pro- 


fessional books. 


The resourceful teacher does not think of workbooks 
as a form of “busy work” but as experience books 
through which pupils can learn to use their knowl- 
edge and make independent progress in their learn- 
ing of geography, arithmetic, and other subjects. She 
does not think of filmstrips as recreation but as learn- 
ing tools of great effectiveness. She does not think of 
records only as instruments for listening but as a 
medium for developing all phases of music apprecia- 
tion. She does not think of the professional book as 
something to be read for graduate school credit but 


as a good teacher’s guide to broader horizons. 


It is for this kind of resourceful teacher that Silver 
Burdett publishes experience books in arithmetic and 
geography, a filmstrip series, THEN AND NOW IN 
THE UNITED STATES, for social studies, superb 
recordings of selections from NEW MUSIC HORI- 
ZONS, and professional books for teachers. The re- 
sourceful teacher will find these materials of lasting 


educational value. We invite inquiries. 


SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York 


Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 











Authors and Artists 


Many people contributed to the articles 
dealing with the theme for this issue—‘Pre- 
paring for the Principalship.” They include 
parents, children, teachers, supervisors, super- 
intendents, directors of instruction, and pro- 
fessors of education. 

Most of the authors have been identified in 
connection with the articles they wrote, but 
there is one exception. The author of “The 
Preparation We Need” is W. George Hay- 
ward, principal of the Eastern Elementary 
School and the Stockton Elementary School 
in East Orange, New Jersey. 

The NEA Research Division has made 
two contributions to the May issue of THE 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. “Princi- 
pals’ Salaries in Urban Areas” was written by 
Frank W. Hubbard, Director of the Research 
Division. Mrs. Madaline K. Remmlein, Assist- 
ant Director of the Research Division, is the 
author of “Legal Principles for Principals” 
which was begun in the December number 
and is concluded in this issue. 


Copy and photographs for the center-page 
spread were contributed by Mary Greenlee, 
principal of South Elementary School, Moores- 
ville, North Carolina. 


Reporters for the various study groups at 
the annual meeting in Atlantic City last Feb- 
ruary provided summaries of the various ses- 
sions to be used as the basis for the brief 
reports that are included in this issue. The 
reporters are identified in connection with 
the summaries. 


In this final issue for the year, we would 
like to mention again Aurelius C. Ford of 
Richmond, Virginia, the artist who prepared 
the spot drawings for each number, designed 
the cover, and prepared the art work for each 
of the special features. 
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is Your Magazine 


Each issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL that comes across your desk represents the 
thinking and the planning and the hard work of many people—most of them elementary school prin- 
cipals—in many parts of the country. 

Evidence of wide participation in the preparation of the Department magazine can be found in 
part thru a kind of statistical summary for 1952-53. For example, how many principals wrote articles 
for your magazine this past | year? Twenty-seven. How many principals contributed to “What Do 
you Think?” Twenty-six. How many principals contributed to the special features on problems in 
urban areas and problems in small communities? Twenty-five. How many principals have written 
major articles or have contributed to the special features? One hundred forty- one. How many states 
were represented in the feature on association news? Twenty-six states and the Phillipines. How 
many states have been represented this year thru articles and special features? Forty-eight states, 
Alaska, the District of Columbia and the Phillipines. 

These statistics tell only part of the story of cooperative effort that goes into the planning and 
preparation of THe Nationat ELEMENTARY PrincipaL. But perhaps they will serve to reemphasize 
the important fact that this is your magazine. It should reflect your problems, your plans, your ideas 
and your hopes for your profession. The Editorial Advisory Board and the editorial staff in the 
headquarters office are proud to work with you in shaping up.a-magazine which represents elemen- 


tary school principals thruout the country. 
The Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 


Editor: DorotHy NEUBAUER 
Editorial Assistants: Grace Erwin,. Mary HAZELL 
Business Manager: Rosert W. EAves 
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In Language Arts 


Qudy MATERIALS 


aid living and learning 
experiences of all children 


























Highly colorful puzzle boards illustrate effective 
story making methods—give practice in prob- 
lem solving—aid left to right reading habits. 
Subjects in Series 12 are based on well known 
stories and common social experiences arranged 
in sequential order. 

Series 6, now available, offer subjects of 
simple natural phenomena and action 
stories in a 6 step sequence. 





New Story Characters enlarge child’s repertoire in 
story telling, block play, and play therapy. 
Story Sets serve a wide interest span, satisfy the 
need for understanding the real—creating the 
fanciful. 


File folder catalog on request 
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. the article, ‘Coordinator and Consultant,’ 
is evidence of the true role of leadership which 
is the challenge one accepts when one accepts the 
position of the principalship. This is a good 
article for self-appraisal. 

Wayman R. F. Grant, Sr., principal 
Mobile, Alabama 


May I compliment you upon the very interest- 
ing and rather unusual way in which you have 
presented some of the problems that beset princi- 
pals in urban areas. I was interested to notice that 
there are certain common problems thruout the 
country. Such difficulties as shifting populations, 
an extremely rapid increase in school population, 
and the multiplicity of administrative detail, all 
combined, make the position of principal an ex- 
tremely difficult and complex responsibility. 

Kenneth E. Oberholtzer 
Superintendent of Schools 
Denver, Colorado 


I was very glad to examine the several articles 
and letters included in the February magazine. It 
is interesting to note the variation in emphasis 
given by the principals to other problems, and it 
is interesting to note the breadth and depth of 
viewpoint displayed in the letters. 

Louis P. Hoyer 
Superintendent of Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I joined the Department a short time after its 
organization and one chief prize in my library 
is a complete file of its yearbooks from the first 
to the latest. It seems to me that we made a defi- 
nite contribution to the educational literature. 

O. C. Griggs 
‘Assistant’: ‘Superintendent Emeritus 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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New and Important Books 
for Elementary School Principals 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR ‘TOMORROW 


A Description of the Matthew F. Maury School, Richmond, 


Virginia 


By Marion Nesbitt, Teacher, The Maury School 


Here is a vivid and absorbing account of the day-by-day activity of a public school which has 
gained exceptional recognition for its liberal, democratic, constructive policy and achievement. 
Reflecting the practical application of a vital educational philosophy, this book will be an 
invaluable guide for every teacher and administrator concerned with improving elementary 
school education. “This book has a double excellence. It not only gives the reader detailed 
knowledge about the daily working of a public school which has become famous among the 
modern type schools of our country, but it does this from a true inside vantage point.” 
—WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK, in the Foreword. $2.50 





Coming mn June 


THE AMERICAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Edited by 
University 


Harold G. Shane, Professor of Education, Northwestern 


Probably the most comprehensive presentation of the best thinking about elementary sclrool 
education to become available in recent years. Here a distinguished group of educational ex- 
perts review the current trends in the conduct of the American elementary school, covering 
both the philosophy of education and its interpretation in the classroom. The volume should 
be a sourcebook of authoritative theory and practice for all who wish to study present trends 
in elementary school education and assist in supporting programs of improvement and mod- 
ernization. 13th Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. $5.00 





THEY LEARN WHAT THEY LIVE 


Prejudice in Young Children 


By Helen G. Trager and Marian Radke Yarrow 


A highly significant experiment in intercultural education at the primary school level is here 
recorded and appraised, offering a valuable foundation on which future programs can be built. 
“One of the most exciting stories in the history of American education.”—LOIS B. MURPHY 
in the Foreword. $4.50 


At your bookstore or from 








HARPER & BROTHERS 











49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Write Publisher, Dept. 32, for free catalog of Harper Education Books 
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Parents say... 


To us parents, the elementary principal repre- 
sents the focal point around which our child, his 
teacher and the school system revolve. He will 
affect our child’s immediate school relationships 
in a vital way. We accordingly expect in our 
principal the best of professional training and of 
personal qualities. 

First, some points relative to his training. As 
an administrator, he must be able to recognize 
the strong and weak points in his teachers, and 
he must lead and inspire them so that they in turn 
will be confident and happy. He must possess a 
genuine liking and understanding of growing 
boys and girls. When problems arise, such as per- 
sonality conflicts between child and teacher, or 
parent and teacher, or even between parent and 
child, his training should make him able to-do 
something constructive about it. He must under- 
stand his program, which, if it is modern, will 


6 


keep pace with the times. It will of necessity be 
a changing program. Many of us resist any 
change w hich we do not understand. It is the 
principal’s job to see that the parents are effec- 
tively informed about the program and their 
support enlisted. To do this, he must be direct 
and articulate when dealing with parents, whether 
individually or in groups. As his school’s chief 
spokesman he must also be convincing and effec- 
tive when dealing with the top administration in 
behalf of his school. 

The personal qualities of honesty and integrity, 
kindness and tact, intelligence and alertness, need 
no elaboration. Because great numbers of boys 
and girls will be looking in his direction for 
standards, he must be a person to be admired 
and respected. The children must be able to feel 
a kindness in him. The parents of his community 
and the children of his school should be treated 
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as individuais, but under no circumstances should 
e “play favorites.” We should all be able to feel 
that at school we are getting a “fair deal.” 

Do we ask too much for our children? They 
are very dear to us, and the school principal ful- 
fills an important role in their development. 
Mr. anp Mrs. Harotp SERR 
Arlington, Virginia 


A teacher says... 


Teachers at the Raleigh School received the 
news with mixed emotions. Their principal was 
accepting a new position. To be sure, it meant a 
promotion for him and they were glad. But at 
the same time they were realizing their own loss 
very keenly. 

Their principal was a man of vision. With 
their growing understanding and cooperation he 
had built, step by step, a program of education 
in which they all shared an equal pride. They 
would miss his warm : approval of their indiv idual 
efforts to improve that program. 

A person of integrity, he possessed all the 
qualities so necessary for becoming a successful 
principal. Consistently firm, tho always under- 
standing of teachers’ problems, he was sincere, 
even tempered and fair. Everyone liked and re- 
spected him. He seemed to have a special knack 
for bringing out the best in other people. Then, 
too, there was an air of orderliness about his 
building, with each person going about his work 
in a friendly businesslike manner. 

You could understand how teachers might 
grow in such a wholesome atmosphere. Nowhere 
was this more apparent than in the classrooms. 
There, with the teacher’s help, children had an 
opportunity to become aware of their problems, 
work them out together, and plan for further 
improvement and growth. It was in this way 
that they learned to become patient and courte- 
ous with one another and to accept constructive 
criticism without resentment. 

As an educator, the principal was convinced 
that only thru opportunities such as these could 
children dev elop wholesome attitudes and grow 
in habits of self-direction and self- discipline. 
Therefore, he assumed the responsibility of help- 
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ing teachers learn suitable technics for increas- 
ing the amount and quality of student participa- 
tion. 

With his continued interest and helpful guid- 
ance, teachers gave evidence of steady growth in 
the quality of their teaching. Always he had faith 
in his teachers—and faith in our American w ay 
of life. Full well he recognized his duty to create 
the kind of atmosphere in which the seeds of 
those democratic ideals, consistent with his be- 
lief in them, must take root and grow. He was 
dedicated to contributing his fullest creative 
powers to perpetuate our democracy. 

True, the teachers at Raleigh School were 
losing a good principal—and they knew it. 

Mary A. McCune 
Julian Curtiss School 
Greenwich, Connecticut 





Children say... 


Epitor’s Note: An eighth-grade group at the Dan 
Mills School in Nashville, Tennessee, talked over 
their ideas about “Who is a ‘good’ principal?” Their 
teacher then sent us the following report of the 
group’s discussion. 


Our eighth grade civics class, studying the set- 
up of our federal government, found a helpful 
parallel in our own school organization, with 
the principal’s office as “Washington, D.C.” 
our classroom “states.” From this there naturally 
evolved interested discussion of what constitutes 
good leadership in either situation. It is interest- 
ing to see that these thirteen-year-olds are aware 
of the demands of modern education. 

On the side of personal characteristics, they 
agree that a principal should like children, be 
friendly and understanding with students, par- 
ents, and teachers; have a sense of humor, and be 
able to take “respectful” teasing; be considerate 
and patient; never show jealousy or partiality; 
recognize the importance of personal appearance. 

Professionally, they feel that a principal should 
be well educated (for a principalship they held 
that a master’s degree should be the minimum); 
be a firm, but not an unreasonably severe dis- 
ciplinarian; aim at developing good citizens, 
welcome ideas from others; let students, as often 
as possible, have a part in making decisions that 
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affect them; be able to take constructive criticism; 
be interested in and willing to help the commu- 
nity; avoid the appearance of being influenced or 
guided by one person or one group more than 
by another; have had experience as a classroom 
teacher; keep up with new methods and, avoiding 
fads, use the best and most practical of them. 
By their standards, what is your rating? 

EsTHER Way 

Dan Mills School 

Nashville, Tennessee 


Directors of 
Elementary Education say... 


When the question is asked, “Who is a good 
principal” it is impossible to respond with a pat- 
tern or formula which describes all good princi- 
pals, for each “good” principal is an individual 
whose very uniqueness is an important element 
in such recognition. There are many varieties of 

“good” principals. There is the principal whose 
military manner has awed children and faculty 
alike yet is remembered as a staunch friend in 
time of need. There is the principal who is quick 
to defend his school against any criticism yet 
makes a valiant and successful effort to secure co- 
operation from his community. There is the 
principal whose ready smile and deep understand- 
ing create a warm and supporting school environ- 
ment for children and teachers alike yet he seems 
always unable to meet necessary deadlines in the 
administration of the building. These principals, 
and many others, have qualities which contribute 
to the making of a “good” principal. 

What, then, are some of the fundamental in- 
gredients which, when incorporated in living, 
result in one’s being recognized as a “good” prin- 
cipal? These can only be briefly suggested: 


accepting every child, professional colleague and 
parent because of his innate worth as a human 
being and bringing to that acceptance real sup- 
port and understanding 


creating an environment of warmth which re- 
flects the philosophy of a principal who is a 
happy, outgoing, optimistic leader having rich 
resources of knowledge and know-how which 
others draw upon freely and frequently 


having the insight to read in the behavior of 
children and adults, alike, the purposes and 
goals toward which each is struggling, and the 
skill to help them learn for themselves that 
which is needed. 


Principals have a job to do. It is a big job and 
an important one. It calls for big people who can 
deal with whatever problems they face with un- 
derstanding and skill, but most of all, with hu- 
mility and kindness. Real leadership cannot be 
conferred upon an individual; it develops thru 
the functioning of those qualities of personality, 
character, and professional maturity which earn 
for the individual recognition as a “good” prin- 
cipal. 

Morte. Crossy 

Director of Elementary 
Education 

Wilmington, Delaware 


“Mr. Brent, we would like to take care of the 
little children’s playground. Will you help us 
form a safety council?” 

“Could you step into my room sometime to- 
day? Notice how beautifully Nancy is adjusting.” 
“Will you have time to see a play Charles’ 

committee wrote and produced?” 

And Mr. Brent finds time to accomplish these 
and many more duties during a busy day. 

“You are approachable,” says a new teacher. 
“I know I shall be happy teaching here.” 

Mr. Brent is a principal who has great faith in 
the public schools of America and strengthens 
and upholds this philosophy in the minds of 
teachers, children and community. He is a per- 
son of integrity who is guided by the principle 
of right thinking and living in all ‘personnel rela- 
tionships. He understands children. He studies re- 
search on child growth and development, shares 
and discusses these findings with his staff, and 
encourages them to put into practice all for- 
ward-leading procedures, that will make for 
happier and more effective living and learning. 

He likes people. He meets them graciously and 
courteously so that they feel at home with him. 
He is considerate in listening to their ideas and 
in accepting those which have value. He has per- 
sonal humility, coupled with great confidence in 
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the power of group thinking and so is a thoroly 
democratic person. His faculty meetings, planned 
democratically, are concerned with significant 
problems. Supervi ision to him is a matter of 
teachers and principal working together to do a 
more vital teaching job, with emphasis upon 
children, their individual differences and the best 
manner of meeting them. 

He invites interested parents to evaluate educa- 
tional problems with him and the teaching staff, 
so that they may work together in planning their 
solution. Thus the principal builds close coopera- 
tion between the parent-teacher association, the 
community council and the school staff. He is a 
leader who encourages the release of creative en- 
ergies and who inspires in others, both children 
and teachers, the desire to make maximum growth 
educationally; who is able to guide them intelli- 
gently in the growth process. 

An efficient manager, he organizes work well 
so that his school moves efficiently, with sched- 
ules and teachers flexible enough to allow for in- 
terruptions without tension. Mr. Brent is a cul- 
tured person, well-balanced, capable, far-seeing 
and practical, living a happy life with div ersified 
interests. 


Mary Louise BEverLy 
Acting Director of 
Elementary Education 
Akron, Ohio 


A superintendent says... 


A good principal is one who is blessed with 
personal characteristics essential to the effective 
operation of a school. He is endowed with in- 
tellectual power sufficient to resolve the multi- 
plicity of problems occurring daily, and has the 
wisdom and foresight to discern the effect of his 
decisions on the course of events in the future. 
He has the ability to organize the many activities 
of his school into a systematic and smoothly op- 
erating unit. 

He is a man of integrity. He is honest and 
forthright in his dealings with the many and 
varied individuals having association with him, 
yet he is friendly and pleasant to all. He is espe- 
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cially liked by children, is just in helping to solve 
their many problems, and exemplifies the best in 
human character for them. 

The good principal has developed a wholesome 
philosophy of life which serves to give — 
and consistency to his daily actions. And, 
order to meet the i increasing and taxing Pema 
of his position, he is a man y physical vigor and 
vitality. 

The good principal is a specialist in human en- 
gineering. He is able to stimulate all—the teachers 
on his staff, the pupils of the school, the service 
employees, the parents of the children, and citi- 
zens of the community—to move toward desir- 
able group goals without dominating their action. 
His ability to understand people, his sympathy 
with their problems, his interest in their welfare 
and his knowledge of each individual’s unique 
talents promote teamwork and help realize maxi- 
mum achievement from their efforts. 

The good principal serves the community as its 
chief educational leader. He is sought out by the 
community for advice on educational matters; in 
turn, he offers his services when the community 
can profit from them. The good principal knows 
the community and encourages his school to be- 
come an integral part of community life. He 
causes his school to utilize the resources of the 
community, to know what the needs of the com- 
munity are, and to help minister to those needs. 
He keeps the community informed on the returns 
it is receiving on its educational investment and 
solicits its help i in the continuous improvement of 
the school program for the purpose of realizing 
still richer benefits. 

The good principal is, of necessity, a good 
teacher. He is instrumental in providing the cli- 
mate for good teaching in his school. He recog- 
nizes the elements leading to effective learning 
and knows when it is taking place. He knows 
what to do to improve the learning situation and 
takes steps to that end. 

Doubtless some will say this describes not the 
good principal but rather the ideal principal. 
Could it be said that his degree of goodness will 
be determined by the extent to which he meas- 
ures up to these characteristics? 


James A. SENSENBAUGH 
Assistant Superintendent 
Baltimore County, Maryland 








The PREPARATION 


We Need 


W. GEORGE HAYWARD 


Preparation for the elementary school princi- 
palship is a continuum of experiences extending 
from birth until retirement or death. Those ex- 
periences which build the best of elementary 
school principals are never fully or completely 
planned. The principal brings to his position the 
integrated total of the effect on him of his ex- 
periences and training. He builds on these as he 
continues in service. The effect which any given 
set of experiences will have on him as an indi- 
vidual will be different from that which it will 
have on any other individual. All this makes the 
development of a framework of experiences 
leading to a successful elementary school prin- 
cipal a 1 difficult assignment. 


Pre-teaching experiences 


Early childhood and public school period. Suc- 
cessful elementary school principals give credit 
to many experiences of early childhood provided 
by their parents, relatives, and friends. A lack of 
overprotectiveness, the experience of genuine 
love and affection, the encouragement of initia- 
tive, resourcefulness and perseverance appear 
high on any list. In addition, participation in 
sports, association with people of various origins 
and economic backgrounds, trips, and work ex- 
perience seem significant. 

The program of the elementary and secondary 
school should be a rich and varied one. It should 
develop maximum skill in the academic areas and 
utilize the best of known methodology and pro- 
cedure as an example for the future teacher and 
principal. Leadership opportunities in extra- or 
intracurricular activities, followership experiences 
in group enterprises, participation in a sports 
program, school newspaper writing, speaking be- 
fore school and adult groups, and the special at- 
tention given by individual teachers seem to 
count most during this period, as indicated by 
principals in service. 
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A program of study at a college or university 
which prepares teachers is the logical next step. 
It is at this point, and thereafter, that the effect 
of all previous training and experience should be 
individually evaluated. Instruction and experi- 
ence should be given in the following: an under- 
standing and appreciation of the role of the 
principal in the elementary school; the teacher’s 
part in democratic administration; making the 
most of supervision; group processes in curricu- 
lum development; effective experimentation in 
teaching; desirable parent and community rela- 
tions; and the ethics of the profession. College 
counselors or principals from the field should 
give to selected students encouragement, advice 
and suggestions which will guide them in the di- 
rection of the elementary school principalship. 


InN-TEACHING PREPARATION FOR THE 
PRINCIPALSHIP 


Selecting the teaching position 


At present, and in the foreseeable future, the best 
teachers will be able to choose their positions. A 
person anticipating a career as an elementary school 
principal should choose to teach in a school where 
opportunities for maximum growth are provided; 
where desirable individual differences in teachers 
and teaching are encouraged, and where originality 
and resourcefulness are encouraged. It is also desir- 
able to work in a situation where the principal 
shares many responsibilities with the staff in demo- 
cratic fashion. In such situations, principals share 
such matters as policy formation, curricular change, 
the development of administrative procedures, and 
a variety of other problems. 


Being a competent teacher 


The best way to be able to help teachers is by 
experiencing good teaching. Continual growth is 
insured by getting others to appraise and evaluate 
one’s teaching. Observing other teachers, attending 
teacher conferences, reading texts and periodic als, 
and participating in teacher organizations all help. 
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A teacher's view of the principal 


lt is important to evaluate the role of the prin- 
cipal as seen by a teacher. When a person becomes a 
principal, he should try to do more of the desir- 
able things in the more desirable ways which he, as 
a teacher, has observed. 


A principal's view of the job 


Most principals can and will help teachers to un- 
derstand the principal’s total job, as they see it. The 
daily happenings of any school are given more 
meaning for the teacher as he sees the various things 
that concern the principal—curriculum problems, 
supervisory technics, individual child growth, parent 
relations, administrative policy, building improve- 
ment and maintenance, relationships with the school 
staff and the community. 


Taking stock 


The teacher should take stock of his experience 
and training, his strengths and weaknesses, and seck 
guidance to determine the personal and professional 
needs which should be met before he enters the 
principalship. 


Planning the course of action 


A program based on experience, advice from sound 
sources, and recognition of professional and per- 
sonal needs, should be developed. It should include 
a variety of summer experiences, extra school ac- 
tivities, participation in selected conferences or 
workshops. It should include a sequence of courses 
to round out the training program. Courses and ex- 
periences which will extend the person’s recognized 
competencies should be included along with experi- 
ences that help to fill the gaps. 


IN-SERVICE GROWTH OF THE PRINCIPAL 


Experience. Many outstanding elementary 
school principals have developed on the job. 
Each new situation is an opportunity for further 
study and experience. It is said that some people 
have twenty years of experience; others have one 
year of experience twenty times. The difference 
lies in the mind set of the individual. Each day 
should be a new opportunity for learning with 
anew set of challenges to be met. 

Courses and conferenc es. College courses, con- 
ferences and workshop experiences should be an 
extension of pre-service training and experience. 
It is a most worthwhile enterprise to participate 
in formal and informal groupings of fellow prin- 
cipals interested in tackling common problems or 
in extending their know ledge in the many areas 
of concern to principals. 
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Teachers can help. Members of the teaching 
staff can educate principals in most wholesome 
ways. Encourage them to raise questions, to bring 
in ideas, to share their experiences in courses, their 
readings in professional journals, general maga- 
zines, and books. Encourage them to help you 
plan and carry on experiments in methodology, 
study indiv idual children, initiate new practices, 
create new materials, wad keep you informed of 
community and parent happenings and concerns. 

Relationships with the superintendent, et al. 
The principal’s relationship with the superin- 
tendent and other administrative officers of the 
school system should serve as a continual source 
of preparation for doing a better job. To recog- 
nize the citywide problems, to understand the 
financial problems, to recognize the mores of the 
community, to interpret desirably the attitude of 
the board of education on a variety of policies, 
and to be in a position to interpret all of these 
in terms of one’s own local responsibility is a 
continual source of in-service growth. 

Work experience and recreation. Many prin- 
cipals find it desirable to work in industry, in 
camps, and in youth-serving agencies for the ex- 
perience and understanding of people which these 
experiences prov ide. Teaching courses for teach- 
ers and serving as a cuiiiiieaas? in workshops are 
also valuable experiences. However, a certain 
amount of recreation is desirable to keep per- 
spective on the job and to keep in condition 
physically and emotionally to meet the demands 
of the job. 


THE CHALLENGE 


Many people and institutions have a part in the 
preparation of elementary school principals. 
Space will not allow a discussion of all of them. 
Those mentioned here do have a primary re- 
sponsibility in the preparation of elementary 
school principals. 


To teachers. .. 


Recognize those knowledges, abilities, qualities and 
understandings which your principal has and help 
him to develop them further by your interest, ap- 
preciation, challenge and encouragement. 

Assist the principal by helping him and other 
members of the staff achieve the goals which he, 
with the staff, has determined as worthy. 

Recognize the principalship as an unusually 
worthy opportunity to render service to teachers, 
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children, the community and the nation. If so in- 
clined, prepare yourself for the principalship by 
studying all phases of it from a wholesome teacher’s 
point of view. 


To principals on the job... 


Encourage teachers, parents, the superintendent, 
your fellow principals to help you. You cannot 
achieve personal and professional growth alone. 

Find ways to keep the lines of communication 
open between you and teachers, children, parents, 
the administration, and others. 

Accept fully your responsibility as a member of 
the total administrative and supervisory team in 
your school system. This demands that you work 
effectively with other principals, the superintendent, 
and other administrative officers. 

Help the newly-appointed or younger elementary 
principal by encouraging him, helping him think 
thru his problems, sharing his successes and his 
failures. Never impose your ideas on him in such a 
way as to curtail his own growth. Serve as one of 
the facets of his professional life which inspires him 
to better accomplishment. This activity will, in turn, 
act as an in-service growth stimulant for you. 

Recognize your strengths and try to add to them. 
If you have inadequacies—in content areas, in 
knowledge of method, or in the administrative or 
instructional areas—face them realistically. 

Identify those teachers who should become ele- 
mentary school principals. Encourage them and pro- 
vide pertinent experiences for them. 

Participate in principals’ organizations, in local, 
state and national educational organizations, and in 
community activities. Do this not only to provide 
worthwhile experiences for yourself but also to help 
make possible an improved continuing preparation 
for principals. 

Work with teachers on instructional problems, in- 
dividual student problems, public and parent rela- 
tions, and all other areas of the elementary school 
program. Make use of teachers’ knowledge and skill 
to stimulate your own growth. 


To superintendents of schools. . . 


Work with your principals as an administrative 
cabinet or team. Sharing responsibility for adminis- 
trative decision produces broader perspective and 
understanding of the place of the individual school 
in the total school system. 

Stimulate the growth of individual principals by 
special assignments, by decentralization of your ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, by challenge in the cur- 
riculum and supervision area, by deserved commen- 
dation, by genuine interest in the principal as a 
person. 

Identify potential elementary school principals 
and place them in situations where guidance will be 
provided by the principal] and the staff. 





Share with other school systems those teachers 
who are ready for the responsibilities of the ele- 
mentary school principalship. 

Help boards of education to recognize the impor- 
tance of the principalship so that they will demand 
that you recommend only those who can fill the 
position desirably. Salary will be an important con- 
sideration in your ability to recruit able people. You 
can help boards of education see this. 


To colleges and universities. . . 


Develop better screening devices which will en- 
courage potentially desirable principals to enter the 
field and will direct those who should not serve as 
principals to other occupations. 

Develop processes for discovering in individuals 
their strengths, weaknesses, and lacks in experience 
and training. Design, for the individual, a program 
to meet his particular needs. 

Develop a broader-based program which includes 
experiences, courses, and practices consistent with 
the demands placed on the individual in the emerg- 
ing role of the elementary school principal. 

In designing future training programs, use experi- 
enced teachers, principals, superintendents, parents 
and laymen to help develop the very best procedures, 
experiences, and course content. 

Contribute your facilities and your leadership to 
groups of principals for in-service projects. 

Help to increase the amount of cooperative action 
between colleges and organized groups of principals 
at the local, state, and national levels. 


To principals’ organizations. . . 


Expand the number and kind of workshops, con- 
ferences and training programs which can combine 
in-service and pre-service activities for the develop- 
ment of the elementary school principalship. 

Help develop closer cooperation among colleges, 
professional organizations, and other groups which 
could, by combined efforts, serve better the needs 
of the elementary school principal. 

Foster among all principals awareness of the fact 
that self-improvement thru their own individual 
and combined efforts is a significant step in improv- 
ing the status of the principalship. 


To aid-granting foundations. . . 


Provide grants (1) for studies of the nature of 
the total responsibility of the position of elementary 
school principal; (2) for research to determine im- 
proved methods of guidance and screening of po- 
tential principals; (3) for in-service workshops or 
conferences in selected centers covering the entire 
country; (4) for research and experimentation in 
developing programs for preparing elementary 
school principals; (5) for fellowships, internships, or 
other practices which may be developed as ways of 
preparing elementary school principals. 
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At the University of Illinois 


A training program designed to develop brick- 
layers, doctors, teachers, “principals or anyone 
else, must alw ays keep two equally 1 important fac- 
tors in mind. These two are “things as they are” 
and “things as they should be.” One involves 
a clear understanding of the job as it is now being 
done, and the other includes a conception of how 
it might be done better—social reality and ideals 
—practice and theory. 

If the tricks of the trade are taught without the 
theory, the practitioner has no orientation. He 
doesn’t know whether he is mov ing forward 
or backward, whether his work is good or bad, 
or how to change it one w ay or another. With 
nothing to provide direction, he is a machine 
at work. If the theory is taught without know]l- 
edge of the job faci ing him, he has direction 
but no skill, ideas w ithout the know ledge to 
apply them, dreams without reality. Thus neither 
kind of training is of much use w ithout the other, 
and both must be well represented in all training 
programs. 

It must also be remembered that the step from 
theory to practice, from ideals to the work-a- day 
world, is often a large one. Just how one deals 
with the complex of social changes in moving 
from “things as they are” toward “things as they 
should be,” constitutes a third area of training 
and probably the most neglected one of the three. 

It is generally believed that instruction in 
theory, practice, ‘and in the i improvement of prac- 
tice achieves better integration if all three are 
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Epitor’s Note: What do the schools of edu- 
cation offer in preparation for the principal- 
ship? Here are descriptions of training pro- 
grams in three schools of education, together 
with suggestions for possible changes and 
improvements. 











taught in relation to what the principal is re- 
quired to know and to do. There is as much in 
favor of this type of organization as there is in 
Opposition to any lasting separation of the three 
aspects. A great danger lies in the possible 
neglect of either theory or practice due to the 
instructor’s enthusiasm and consequent preoccu- 
pation with one of the two. Possibly an even 
greater danger is lack of provision for instruction 
in the application of theory to practice. Still a 
third concern is that such courses may “water 
down” the theory and generalize the practice 
until the offering is neither fundamental theory 
nor clear presentation of practice. In all proba- 
bility these dangers can be avoided by careful 
planning within the training program of any 
institution. If they cannot be av oided, a better 
program would include a sequence of courses 
separately emphasizing theory, practice, and ap- 
plication of theory to practice. 

Inasmuch as the description of what an ele- 
mentary principal commonly does is a factual 
matter, there is probably less difference among 
training programs in this regard than concerning 
what the principal should do. The latter involves 
a theory of the principalship and this theory is 
reflected in the training program. 

The program in effect at the University of 
Illinois for the training of elementary principals 
is given direction thru two basic concepts. First 
is the belief that educational improvement, in- 
cluding curriculum changes, takes place opti- 
mally thru a self-contained elementary school 
and its community. This means that even tho 
change is stimulated in the larger community or 
school system, both the kind and amount of 
change will be largely determined within one 
individual school-community. The second con- 
cept follows directly. The principal’s most im- 
portant task is that of a democratic leader of 
community, teachers and pupils in effecting this 
educational improvement. 











It is then appropriate to ask what kind of 
training a principal needs to provide this type 
of administrative leadership. Dominated by the 
concept that the ultimate test of administration 
is the improvement of instruction, the principal 
must be well grounded in the foundations of 
instruction. Toward this end he is offered ad- 
vanced courses in the nature of the learning proc- 
ess and in the principles and conditions of mental 
hygiene and child growth and development. To 
orient his practical judgments and to provide 
educational perspective, he is grounded in the 
philosophy and social foundations of education. 
These general knowledges provide much of the 
basis for his specialized competence. 

Since his field of major concern should be the 
instructional program, the principal must be well 
versed in both theory and practice of curriculum 
development. One aspect deals with principles of 
curriculum applicable to the entire school pro- 
gram while another deals with similar concerns 
related to the self-contained elementary school 
classroom. 

The program to this point is probably as de- 
sirable for teachers as it is for principals. While 
it may be a tnoot question whether the com- 
petent principal must be a master teacher, it is 
self-evident that the well-trained principal must 
have no less knowledge of what constitutes 
an adequate instructional program than that held 
by the master teacher. Beyond this point, courses 
are designed to cause him to be a specialist in his 
job. In one course he deals with general princi- 
ples and practices of educational administration. 
In two others his work is oriented to the organi- 
zation, administration and supervision of the ele- 
mentary school. 

At this point in the training program the stu- 
dent has met the requirements for the master’s 
degree, and his training is regarded as adequate 
for the beginning elementary principalship. The 
fact that many principals see this as a terminal 
point in their professional training is unfortunate. 
Another year’s work would include advanced 
training in educational leadership, principles and 
technics of work with groups, the problems 
of curriculum change, school law and school 
finance, and in the frontiers of thought in the 
various areas of the elementary school cur- 
riculum. 
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Aspirations of the elementary principal should 
include a desire to add to the accumulating pro- 
fessional knowledge about elementary education 
and educational administration. This would prob- 
ably require additional training in measurement, 
statistics, and research methods as well as further 
training in the twin areas of specialization—edu- 
cational administration and elementary education. 
This preparation, in addition to that already 
mentioned, would lead to the doctor’s degree. 
Probably the degree itself is not necessary, but 
thoro training for the job is essential. 

In common with most other training programs, 
there is much room for the improvement of pres- 
ent programs for training elementary principals. 
One large avenue for improvement relates to 
problems of the selection of prospective princi- 
pals. While all kinds of job experience probably 
have some value, principals often enter training 
programs with as many as twenty years of un- 
selected and repetitive experience. A few years 
of carefully selected and deliberately div ersified 
experience, including “on-the-job training” as 
an intern, apprentice or assistant principal might 
better fit him for the beginning job and would 
provide many years more of increasingly produc- 
tive service. It is past time that the profession 
learned that the principalship is a profession in 
its own right and should not be regarded as a 
reward for years of successful teaching. 

A sadly neglected aspect of most programs 
for the preparation of principals is the “training 
in leadership” aspect of the principalship. Above 
all else, the principal is a leader of individuals and 
groups. For him to be trained in the theory 
and technics of his job and then to lack the 
knowledge and abilities of leadership is to impede 
educational progress. 

Most training programs could probably be im- 
proved within present course offerings by an- 
alysis of the content of the specialized courses 
and related experiences in order to deliberately 
achieve a balance between theory and practice. 
Special care should be taken in the revision of 
these courses to provide training in the problems 
involved in taking the steps from existing prac- 
tice toward better practice. 


J. Harvan SuHores 
Professor of Education 
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At the University of Texas 


Professional preparation for the elementary 
school principalship is an important responsibility 
of institutions of higher education in Texas. Two 
studies made within the past 4 years have shown 
that between 400 and 500 persons are receiving 
their initial appointments as elementary school 
principals each year. Altogether there are about 
2100 persons in Texas designated as elementary 
school principals. Approximately 800 of these 
are in small schools in which the title of “princi- 
pal” is used to designate a head teacher who 
carries a full or nearly full teaching load. Much 
of the annual turnover of principals occurs in 
these smaller schools, but there are also numerous 
annual vacancies in full-time principalship posi- 
tions. 

There are more than a dozen public and private 
colleges and universities in Texas which offer 
some courses or complete degree plans for the 
preparation of principals. It would be interesting 
to present the full story about courses and degree 
plans in all of these institutions but the editor of 
Tue NatIonaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL requested 
specifically that I confine myself to a description 
of what was done at The University of Texas. 

The presentation which follows is divided into 
two parts. The first section describes the pro- 
gram now in vogue; the second part identifies in- 
novations which are contemplated or now being 
tried. Our program has always been a strictly 
graduate program. We encourage our under- 
graduates to anticipate preparation for the princi- 
palship but we want them to have had several 
years of classroom teaching experience before 
they seek a principalship appointment. During 
the intervening summer sessions or a year’s leave 
of absence they may prepare themselv es, at least 
in part, for their initial principalship appoint- 
ment. Of course not all individuals pursue this 
desired sequence, but at least we urge them to 
follow this plan. 

Our present program consists of a 36 semester 
hour Master of Education Degree plan which in- 
cludes a 3-hour “research and problems seminar” 
and a report upon a “graduate study project” for 
which 3 hours of credit may be obtained, or a 
student may choose to undertake a 6-hour re- 
search type thesis. An internship may be substi- 
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tuted for the “research and problems seminar” 
and the “ project report” may be upon the intern- 
ship experience or a field study or some “action 
research.” The required course offering falls into 
three categories as follows: 

1. General Field Courses in Education de- 
signed to give the student a broad graduate-level 
background in education. Students majoring in 
educational administration and supervision may 
choose 3 or 4 courses from the following group: 
Fundamentals of Curriculum Development, Prin- 
ciples of Human Development, Psychological 
Foundations of Education, Social Foundations of 
Education, Theories of Education: Historical 
and Philosophical Development, and Education 
and Physical Welfare. Each student’s choices 
from this group are decided in conference with 
an advisor and are made in terms of the student’s 
background of training, experience, and per- 
sonally expressed need. 

2. Area of Concentration. This is really the 
student’s major and must include 18 semester 
hours of work but may include up to 24 semester 
hours of courses. All persons choosing the ele- 
mentary school principalship as their area of con- 
centration must take the following courses: Pub- 
lic School Organization and Administration, 
Public School Supervision, Elementary School 
Organization and Administration, and a Prac- 
ticum in Elementary School Supervision or The 
Beginning Elementary School Principal which is 
a course stressing the detailed technics of organi- 
zation and management. The problems seminar 
or internship and project report or thesis are 
also counted in this area. Substitutions are made 
for any of these requirements if the student has 
had comparable work before he makes out his 
degree plan. 

In the Area of Concentration the student must 
also take at least 6 semester hours of senior or 
graduate courses in elementary school curricu- 
lum and instruction. Before this degree is granted 
the candidate must total, in his undergraduate 
and graduate work combined, at least 18 semester 
hours in professional courses in elementary edu- 
cation. The latter requirement usually means that 
those who choose the elementary school princi- 
palship program at the Master’s Degree level 
without any undergraduate preparation in ele- 
mentary education must take 6 additional hours 
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in undergraduate or graduate courses in elemen- 
tary education other than courses in administra- 
tion and supervision. 

3. Supplementary Instruction. In order to 
round out a student’s program, and as an ad- 
ditional avenue for meeting individual needs, a 
student may have up to 6 semester hours in this 
category. The number of hours that a student 
may count here depends upon his choices in 
Parts A and B. Courses chosen in Part C may be 
of junior or senior or graduate rank if selected 
from non-education fields. Many of our students 
use Part C to select courses in music, art, soci- 
ology, economics, etc. 

There are four innovations with which we are 
now experimenting or which we expect to work 
on in the near future. The first one was initiated 
in the 1952 summer session. It was an integrated 
12-weeks semi-laboratory course in Foundations 
of School Administration. It was intended for 
experienced teachers who had had little or no 
previous formal preparation in school adminis- 
tration and who were selected by their respective 
superintendents as promising candidates for ad- 
ministrative appointments. Students who partici- 
pated gave full time to the course. Various group 
technics and field experiences were utilized. 

The second innovation is still largely in the 
paper stage but we are hoping that some experi- 
ence may be had with it this year. I am referring 
to internships as a part of a preparation program. 
We believe that internships have value but we 
have not been too clear on what the specific 
values were. To date we have had too few in- 
ternes to test the feasibility of the idea in our 
situation. 

Serious thought is being given to the possibili- 
ties of the “case method” or the “case approach” 
in the preparation of school administrators. We 
have examined the literature, conferred with 
others who are experimenting with the idea, and 
are planning to do some experimenting of our 
own in the near future. 

The fourth change which is being investigated 
now deals with the development of a 2-year 
graduate degree for educational practitioners. A 
committee of the Texas Association of School 
Administrators last fall presented a memorandum 
which outlined the need for and some desirable 
program features for a 2-year graduate degree. 
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What its components should be and how it can 
be administered is now being studied by our 
faculty. It is likely that such a plan will be 
developed within a short time. 

The editor’s instruction said to “describe the 
program and the possibilities for improving and 
expanding the program.” This I have tried to do 
within the 1200 words to which I was to restrict 
myself. It would be interesting to discuss at 
another time the issues and problems inherent in 
the designing and application of an ideal program. 

Henry J. Orro 
Graduate Professor of Elementary 
Administration and Curriculum 


At the University of Oregon 


“You know, I still think good teachers are 
born and not made and I suppose this applies to 
principals, too. | remember the principal rs 
This observation was made a few months ago by 
an elderly gentleman who has lived in the back- 
woods for thirty years quite isolated from com- 
munity contacts. Further discussion with him 
revealed that “In my day the best coach was 
made principal. Sometimes it was someone who 
knew a board director well and, as I recall, it was 
sometimes a good high school teacher who got 
the job.” 

A review of the history of the principalship 
in America! suggests that this gentleman, who 
had graduated in 1913 from a well-known Eastern 
university in law and who then had served in a 
world war in which he received injuries that 
made it necessary for him to live outdoors, had 
apparently preserved in his thinking beliefs about 
the preparation of principals and employment 
practices current during the early 1g00’s. It takes 
but a cursory look at the contents of the October, 
1952 issue of THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
PrincipAL? to be impressed by the scope of 
responsibilities assigned to the presentday ele- 
mentary school leader which in turn leaves little 
room for doubt that good principals are no more 





1 Paul Jacobson and Others. Duties of School Princi- 
pals. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. Chap. XXIII. 

2'THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRrinciPaL. “The Emerg- 
ing Role of the Principal.” Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association. 
Vol. 32. October, 1952. 
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born with the many behaviors, knowledges, and 
skills required than are good lawyers, engineers, 
architects, or plumbers. 

The purpose of this article is to provide the 
prospective and practicing principal with: (1) a 
bird’s eye description of the preparation oppor- 
tunities available thru graduate study, (2) a brief 
acquaintance with two problems encountered 
in advisement, and (3) a look at some needs or 
aspirations for improving graduate study. To 
accomplish these objectives, “the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Oregon, will be used as 
a reference. 


Graduate study opportunities 


The following general statements are intended 
to reflect attitudes, practices, and achievements 
of the School of Education faculty which relate 
directly to developing the preparation needed 
ad an elementary school principal. 

. Graduate courses which are focused pri- 
ithe on preparing elementary school principals 
are the responsibility of faculty members who 
qualify both thru advanced study and principal- 
ship experience. The faculty considers the range 
of public school leadership experience repre- 
sented among its members as a major strength in 
guidance and teaching activities. 

2. Each student’s program is an individual 
matter arrived at thru the cooperative considera- 
tion of student and advisor. Moreover, those 
who want to prepare for the principalship are 
encouraged to become acquainted with the edu- 
cational opportunities available and to seek ad- 
vice from many before designing a program. 

3. In Oregon, the legal requirements for a 
principal’s certificate* include professional prepa- 
ration at the graduate level in elementary school 
administration, supervision and improvement of 
instruction in the elementary school, school 
finance, and principles and practices of elemen- 
tary and secondary school curriculum construc- 
tion. It is possible to meet these requirements 
thru 15 quarter hours of graduate work. How- 
ever, prospective principals are urged to attain 
preparation at least equivalent to the master’s 
degree. 


* Oregon Rules and Regulations Governing the Certifi- 
cation of Teachers. Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Salem, Oregon. 1952-53. 
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4. Each candidate is encouraged to do research 
on a problem of concern to elementary principals. 
In addition, a reading and conference arrange- 
ment make it possible to pursue an interest with- 
out expectation of course attendance. 

5. The School of Education has established 
good working relations with other schools and 
colleges in the University. Thus sociologists, 
economists, political scientists, and psy chologists, 
to name a few, are assisting with School of Edu- 
cation offerings. For example, it is the purpose in 
one such graduate course to acquaint students 
with understandings and skills employed by the 
social sciences which are pertinent to education. 

6. As the responsible center for the Northwest 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administra- 
tion, made possible thru a grant from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, students taking advanced 
graduate work have an unusual opportunity to 
become associated with study, research, and dis- 
cussion seeking improvement of educational lead- 
ership. This includes leadership in elementary 
education. 

The accompanying chart represents an attempt 
to list by titles graduate courses offered at the 
University of Oregon which contribute to de- 
veloping competency in the areas of responsi- 
bility commonly associated with the elementary 
school principalship. Three of these areas are 
defined in current issues of THE NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY PrincipaL. However, one segment 
of the chart is focused on leadership because of a 
concern for stressing the development of the 
personal attributes which affect human relations, 
faculty morale, and group endeavor. 

The course listing does not include all offer- 
ings which have value to principals. Moreover, 
the chart may present a misleading picture since 
courses which actually apply to more than one 
area of the principal’s work have been arbitrarily 
assigned to one category. 

The practicing principal knows that many of 
the understandings and competencies he uses are 
essential for other administrative positions. The 
1950 report of the National Conference of Edu- 
cational Administrators* includes this statement: 





4 National Conference of Professors of Education Ad- 
ministration. Programs for Preparing Educational Ad- 
ministrators in 1950. Report of the Fourth Work Con- 
ference held at Cornell University. Ithaca, New York. 
(Available to members only.) 
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“Of institutions reporting, over 90% have 
programs of preparation for prospective elemen- 
tary principals, secondary principals, and super- 
intendents. There is apparently very little dif- 
ferentiation of preparation for these different 
types of positions.” It will be noted from the 
chart such courses as Curriculum Construction, 
Philosophy of Education, and School Finance 
provide examples of this practice. 


Advisement problems 


The graduate student possibly encounters his 
first major problems when he seeks to design a 
program for advanced study. Such factors as stu- 
dent objective (“Where do you see yourself five 
years from now?”’), obtaining a grasp of the re- 
sources available for building self, getting ade- 
quate advisement, and relating these to his per- 
sonal situation all weigh heavily in designing a 





program. At one extreme are those who have 
identified and considered these factors; at the 
other extreme are those who seem to have little 
awareness of them. 

Let’s consider student objective for a moment. 
It may be risky to classify those who seek to pre- 
pare for the elementary principalship according 
to their objectives, yet it seems worth the risk 
in order to mirror the student-advisor situation 
more completely. In one group, proportionately 
few, are those who are definite in their interest 
to make adequate preparation and who are willing 
to take the equivalent of a year or more in ad- 
vanced study for this purpose. In a second group, 
proportionately large, are those who seek to meet 
state certification requirements for the principal- 
ship, and with the additional credit hours assumed 
for the master’s degree, aspire to fulfill as many 


(Continued on p. 31) 


CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 


Elementary School Curriculum 
Workshop in Curriculum Leadership 
Curriculum Construction 
Audio-Visual Aids 

Seminar in Primary Education 
Measurement in Education 


Instructional 






Human Growth and 
Development 






LEADERSHIP COMPETENCIES 


Group Structure and Process 
Nature and Problems of 
Administrative Behavior 
Basic Supervision 
Philosophy of Education 


; Art in the Elementary School 

Children’s Literature 

Health Education in the Elementary School 
Language Arts in the Elementary School 
Mathematics in the Elementary School 
Physical Education in the Elementary School 
Reading in the Elementary School 

Science in the Elementary School 

Social Studies in the Elementary School 

q Music in the Elementary School 


Areas 4 





Psychology of Childhood 
Psychology of Adolescence 
Psychology of Exceptional Children 
The Maladjusted Child 
Learning 
















ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Elementary School Supervision 
and Administration 

Public School Organization 

Public School Administration 

Personnel Administration 

School Finance 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Workshop in Communications 
Radio and the Public 

Public Opinion 

The Public and the Press 
Supervision of School Publications 
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From Peoria, [Illinois 


The principal of any good school should be the 
person in whom centralized authority and re- 
sponsibility for the functions of the school are 
centered. The application of this principle opens 
the door for a person capable of filling the 
leadership role to do so, and for others to evalu- 
ate, discern their shortcomings and seek help in 
learning on the job thru an in-service program. 

There is no single formula for developing a 
good in-service program with principals. Many 
factors should help determine such a program— 
the nature of the group involved, whether the 
members are all part of a single school system 
or a group of principals each representing a 
separate community and school, the needs of the 
group, their experience, education and attitudes, 
the type of community, needs of the teachers, 
and the like. The one factor, however, which 
should be common to all in-service programs is 
that the real problems considered be problems 
that are “real” to the group and are arrived at 
democratically by the group. 

The role of the school principal involves four 
major categories of operation: (1) the edu- 
cational program for the children; (2) personnel 
supervision, teacher in-service education, and 
procurement of teaching materials (3) relations 
with and involvement of the community in the 
development of the school and in policy making, 
and (4) the general administrative and organi- 
zational details for carrying on the former three 
categories. It is important for the group of princi- 
pals involved in an in-service program to evalu- 
ate and determine the needs of the group with 
respect to these four areas and then plan the 
program accordingly with consultants from out- 
side the group and leadership from within or 
from outside the group. 
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Too often school principals know the details 
of office routines but feel inadequate when it 
comes to giving leadership to curriculum de- 
velopment or supervision of instruction. When 
such persons have to make numerous reports to 
some central office, without proper clerical help, 
they use this as an excuse for not spending time 
with the teachers in curriculum development. 
The “central office” often develops a strong 
central supervisory staff which administers and 
hopes to develop the curriculum and teaching 
competency from without. The principal be- 
comes a “custodian of the building,” “office 
clerk,” or just plain office boy. This is bad prac- 
tice and usually ends in confusion. Teachers look 
for direction to several “bosses”; the principal, 
without authority, assumes no responsibility for 
the program. Human relationships disintegrate 
and the education of the children suffers. The 
answer is not to take away responsibility from 
the principal, but rather to help him to assume 
responsibility to a greater degree. 

In one instance where a group of principals, 
all secondary teachers at one time and prepared 
as such, sought the help of consultants so that 
they could feel more adequate with respect to 
the problems of elementary education, a work- 
shop or seminar (two years in length) was organ- 
ized. Planning was continuous to meet the spe- 
cific needs of the group at the outset and as the 
group developed. The problems listed grew out 
of their own school situati 1s; the time spent in 
workshop or seminar was devoted to the solution 
to those problems. Some of the more general 
problems discussed were: (1) The Needs of 
Boys and Girls in Elementary School; (2) Group 
Process: its Effects on Curriculum Development 
and the Preparation of Children for Democratic 
Living; (3) Individual Differences Among Chil- 
dren and Teachers, and How to Meet the Needs 
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of these Differing Individuals; (4) Teaching 
Reading, Writing and Arithmetic; (5) Human 
Nature, Interaction, and Growth and Develop- 
ment; (6) How We Learn; (7) Whole- 
some, Cooperative Supervision, Conferences with 
Teachers, and Principal-teacher-pupil Evaluation, 
and (8) Reporting to Parents, and Involving Lay- 
men in Curriculum Making. 

The group met on school time. Some received 
graduate or undergraduate credit for the work in 
a cooperative in-service arrangement with a 
nearby university. Others came just because they 
were interested or felt the need for the work. 
Many members of this group are now assuming 
major responsibilities for the functions of their 
school. They are eager for consultant help and 
know when to ask for it. Others became even 
better leaders than they were previously. In all 
cases, including the group leader, much growth 
took place. It all resulted in better teaching, more 
effective “supervision” on the part of the super- 
visory and consultant staff, greater cooperation 
and participation on the part of the community, 
and greater teacher-pupil participation in school 
and classroom planning. 

The values which are written in the philosophy 
of a school and which it is hoped will be de- 
veloped with the children in the educational pro- 
gram must be reflected in the administrative plan 
and in the organization of the school if they are 
to be realized. A “paper philosophy” catching 
dust on a shelf will not help teachers or children. 
It must be tested against the basis for our way 
of life, against what we know about people and 
what we know about how learning takes place, 
and then put into action. This can be done thru 
an in-service education program. 

ANTHONY MarINaccio 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in Charge of Instruction 


According to the modern concept in edu- 
cational thinking, one of the main functions of 
the elementary school is to develop a wholesome 
community spirit among the people coming 
under its influence. Here we find boys and girls 
from all walks of life, regardless of race, creed 
or social standing, playing, working and thinking 
together about their common problems and ef- 
fecting solutions for the good of all. In such an 
atmosphere the democratic concept of life is 
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instilled and perpetuated—hence the importance 
of the elementary school in our American way of 
life. 

The elementary school, however 
cannot effectively function in this vital role 
unless it is under the direction of a competent 
and well-informed educational leader who has 
a passion for the cause which he represents—that 
of preparing boys and girls to live fully and 
happily in a democratic society. Since one of the 
basic laws of learning is that we learn only that 
which we live, the elementary school must pro- 
vide a curriculum whereby the child, in actual 
living experiences, learns to accept responsibility 
for his own acts, and to respect the rights and 
privileges of others in his society. 

In view of what has been said thus far it is 
apparent that a great responsibility rests upon 
the shoulders of the principal who must, by 
virtue of his position, assume the role of the edu- 
cational leader in his community. In order to 
carry this great responsibility in a changing 
world, it is essential that each elementary school 
principal keep himself informed as to the latest 
and best “know how” in modern educational 
thought and practices. Also he should keep him- 
self well informed about the culture in which the 
children spend their out-of-school hours. This 
knowledge should help him to provide a curricu- 
lum which will meet the needs and interests of 
the children in his school. 

To keep thus informed demands constant dili- 
gence on the part of the principal. If it is true 
that we learn only that which we live, then it 
follows that there should be an in-service train- 
ing program for the elementary school principal 
correlated with his work as principal. In such a 
program, the principals can and will discuss their 
problems pro and con, thus receiving the benefit 
of group thinking. Such a program was initiated 
in a community of which I have some acquaint- 
ance, with marked success. It was organized and 
conducted under the leadership of one who was 
well qualified and who was connected with the 
local system. 

As a result of this in-service training program, 
schools under the leadership of principals whose 
thinking had been revitalized began to enjoy a 
new type of activity which used experiences that 
met the needs and interests of the children. All 
this resulted in happier children, and teachers lost 
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the look of boredom. Teacher and pupils alike 
began living more creatively. 

The above mentioned in-service training pro- 
gram for principals might well be followed by 
such a plan as this. The principal in a given area, 
under the guidance of a consultant who is an 
authority on administration and supervision in 
the elementary school field, might hold a two- 
or three-day planning conference (preferably a 
pre-school conference). The goals for this group 
should be to establish what constitute good ad- 
ministrative and supervisory technics in those 
areas most needing attention. To illustrate: 


1. The role of the principal as an educational 
leader 

. How to function democratically as a leader 

3- How to assist the teacher in organizing his 
program for more effective teaching 

4. How to develop skill in group processes 

5. How to evaluate teacher and pupil progress 

6. How to establish good human relations. 


N 


In order that the planning conference be con- 
ducted democratically, a leader should be se- 
lected from the group with the consultant sitting 
in as a participant. The consultant will enter into 
the discussion as he sees fit, but at no time should 
he dominate the group nor should the group 
feel inhibited by his presence. 

In order to utilize in a functional way the 
ideas acquired at such a pre-school conference, 
a concerted effort should be made to put into 
practice the plans formulated during the con- 
ference. To evaluate progress being made, the 
group should meet periodically during the school 
year and discuss the effectiveness of their pro- 
gram resulting from plans made during the pre- 
school conference. These evaluations should be 
a basis for improved future plans. 

Work shops and conferences, with programs 
designed to assist the principals in a practical way, 
have always been well received by principals 
and should be given a definite place in our train- 
ing program. 

Joseph Murpny, principal 
Whittier School 


From Pennsylvania 


There is no echelon in the administrative or 
supervisory staff of the public school system 
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that has undergone such significant change as 
that of the elementary school principal. The 
contributions of such functional forces as the 
national Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, the faculty members of the graduate 
schools of education, and the professional activi- 
ties of principal’s associations (national, state and 
local) have been determining factors in the 
current status of the principalship. It seems safe 
to assume that these forces will continue to leave 
their imprints. This being true, we can justify 
our view of the future with optimism. However, 
if the status of the elementary school principal 
is to be raised, the selecting and training programs 
must be more realistic as well as rigorous. 


W hy intern? 


The quality of preparation for the elementary 
school principalship will not be improved until 
on-the-job training—internships—become a part 
of the formal college program. This type of pro- 
gram holds great promise if it is adequately 
planned, supervised and related to the college 
programs. The purposes of the internship pro- 
gram for preparing elementary principals can 
be set forth as follows: 

1. To provide a period of practical in-service 
training for the principalship to supplement 
the intern’s previous preparation under the 
guidance of an elementary principal who is 
recognized for proficiency. 

. To provide well-qualified people to fill 
future positions as elementary school princi- 
pals. 

3. To provide professional assistance to depart- 
ments of educational supervision and admin- 
istration in developing and improving their 
college programs for preparing future ele- 
mentary principals. 


N 


While working as an intern, a person has an 
oppoftunity to view all phases of the principal- 
ship. Besides gaining insight and understanding 
each phase, he must at the same time acquire skill 
in procedural technics for developing and im- 
proving each aspect of the job. 

Human relations is probably the area where 
elementary principals need most help. Only as 
an intern works and lives with his staff, will 
he be able to practice and build good human 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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The elementary principal is assuming greater 
responsibility for detail in connection with school 
plant planning and the selection of competent 
personnel. The trend toward citizen participa- 
tion in the development of the school program 
is testing his ability in group dynamics. The 
increase in the number of working mothers, with 
the resultant transfer of more of the load from 
the parents to the school, is challenging his 
understanding of some of the basic principles of 
social service. The whole area of public relations 
is demanding a new kind of training and experi- 
ence which must be provided if principals are to 
do the job that the modern school demands. 

To train our principals to meet these situations 
we must develop a closer working relationship 
between the administrators in the field and the 
graduate schools of education. I believe that 
administrators have failed in the past because 
they have not “tapped” enough good prospects 
for administration and provided them with op- 
portunities to learn by actual experience. 

Administrators should not wait until they are 
approaching retirement to begin to look for 
young talent. A successful search may mean the 
loss of an able teacher, but it will also mean that 
the profession has gained an administrator who 
embarks upon his tasks confident that he has had 
actual experience with many of his problems 
under the guidance of a capable administrator. 

An evaluation of the work of the prospective 
administrator during his apprenticeship should 
disclose his strengths and weaknesses. This evalu- 
ation should serve to dictate the particular courses 
the candidate should pursue in the school of edu- 
cation. 

There is another area where we can find some 
assistance in determining the preparatory needs 
of principals. I refer to the studies which are 
being made of the changing nature of the super- 
intendency. The impact of these changes upon 
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Epitor’s Note: “What are the neglected 
areas in the preparation of a principal? As you 
see it, what is lacking in the preparation of a 
principal?” We sent these questions to an 
elementary school superintendent, an elemen- 
tary school principal, an elementary school 
teacher, and a professor of educational admin- 
istration. Here are the replies. 











the principalship has been heavy to date and the 
research that is being done should be examined 
carefully for its implications for the preparation 
of principals. 

The principal has already inherited many of 
the duties which formerly were the exclusive 
prerogrative of the superintendent. He is being 
asked to share others for which he may ulti- 
mately be required to assume full responsibility. 

If, as a result of the current studies, there is 
a radical change in the duties and responsibilities 
of the superintendency, it is safe to predict that 
we will have to do a similar job of redefining 
the principalship. 

Let us, therefore, keep in close touch with 
changes in the superintendency so that principals 
will be prepared to carry the additional load 
which undoubtedly will be shifted to their 
shoulders. 

JosepH B. DoHEertTy 
Superintendent of Schools 
East Hampton, Connecticut 


Today’s principal is in a unique position to 
contribute to personal relationships in education. 
As community liaison officer, he may do much to 
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develop good intra-community relations—so im- 
portant at this time when schools are under con- 
stant surveillance. As principal, he may build up 
a working climate which will minimize problems 
of low teacher morale. As supervisor, he may 
generate a feeling of security, appreciation, and 
inspiration that will act as “in-service recruit- 
ment” of teachers. 

It would be unfair to term these “neglected 
areas” in the preparation of principals. Emphasis 
has, however, been disproportionate to impor- 
tance, and further preparation is needed. 

The first area that should receive attention is 
that of selectivity. Personal qualities should rate 
high in the criteria which govern selection. This 
would eliminate those who are personally ill 
suited to the job. 

Next, extensive preparation in adult psy- 
chology and mental hygiene is indicated in all 
fields of relationships mentioned. The major part 
of the principal’s time is spent in dealing with 
adults. He must be well equipped to deal with 
them on various levels of maturity and experi- 
ence. Too many principals, well trained in child 
psychology and dev elopment, lack training and 
experience which help them to cope satisfac- 
torily with the problems of adults. 

Preparation that leads to a_ well-developed 
modern concept of democracy in supervision 
should be given much consideration. Theoretical 
training in democracy is not enough. The princi- 
pal should not only believe in people and their 
ability to grow and to carry their part of the 
load, but should know how to create a working 
democracy in which the teacher may grow pro- 
fessionally and personally. 

Additional training in efficient handling of 
administrative detail is desirable for principals. 
Important school problems are often sidetracked 
because the principal bogs down in a slough 
of unimportant administrative detail. Training 
should include help in the selection of important 
administrative details for personal attention and 
the delegation of other duties. 

FLORENCE J. PaTTEson, teacher 
Brightwood School 
Washington, D. C. 


Altho the existing programs of preparation for 
elementary school principals represent a tre- 
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mendous educational advance over the last fifty 
years, they tend to neglect important areas of 
preparation, among which are the following: 

1. Human relationships. Too little effort has 
been devoted to helping prospective administra- 
tors learn to understand how action is affected 
and logic colored by feelings—in particular, by 
the feelings of the administrator himself, and by 
the feelings of the persons with whom he works. 
Preparation programs must help administrators 
learn to understand human motivation, to develop 
more democratic behavior in both individual and 
group situations, to acquire greater Competence 
in democratic community leadership, and to draw 
more effectively upon available human and 
physical resources. 

2; Curriculum and Instruction. Many prepara- 
tion programs have tended to emphasize admin- 
istrative technics such as financial accounting and 
school plant management, to the neglect of de- 
veloping leadership for improving the experi- 
ences of children. We need preparation programs 
which will enable school administrators to assist 
in providing school experiences planned for meet- 
ing the unique needs of each child rather than 
designed for purposes of administrative con- 
venience. 

3. Related Social Sciences. With the possible 
exception of a few of the largest schools of edu- 
cation, the utilization of offerings in the social 
sciences has for the most part been completely 
neglected, or at best, has been limited to the en- 
rolment of school administration students in tra- 
ditional social science courses. Careful planning 
is needed to assure that the contributions of 
specialists in the related social science fields can 
be drawn upon effectively. 

4. Field Experiences. Last, but not least, pro- 
fessional preparation programs have tended to 
neglect the provision of appropriate field experi- 
ences, and theory has tended to be meaningless 
to the prospective administrator because he has 
been unable to grasp its implications for practice. 
Experiences in individual counseling, group pro- 
cess, informal school and recreation programs, and 
school surveys are urgently needed. As a means 
for enabling prospective administrators to secure 
the needed experience in carrying actual admin- 
istrative responsibilities, internships appear to 
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Digging out the clay and poorer soil. 


Cuttings from the shrubbery 
-— are placed in a rooting bed. 





A Sehool Project in Moges 


Our school grounds are a rich source of first- wa 
hand experiences in exploring the out of doors. Asi 
Thru the years, individuals and groups of chil- He 
dren have planted bulbs and shrubs. One bed has 
been carefully tended by children of the same 
classroom for over half a decade. Children help 
prune and care for the shrubbery. Each spring 
the rooting bed is refilled with cuttings from the 
trimmings. 

During the past two years, however, children 
have had a wonderful time digging, spading, 
planting bulbs, and enjoying the beauty of the 
flowers they have grown. This has been a project 
for the entire school. 

The matter of what children might do to help 
make the school grounds more beautiful came up 
in the school council, where the perennial topic 
of discussion is what can we do to make our 
school a better school. Several suggestions were 0 
explored, but a city-wide beautification and bulb- th 
planting project influenced the choice. of 

Actual preparation of the soil was cared for ha 
by older boys and girls—1o, 11, and 12 years of in 
age. Smaller children brought bags, boxes and spe 





Contributed by Mary Greenlee, Principal, South \lemen 
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Shrubbery needs our helping 
hands before new growth appears. 





Children watch the crocus stick 
green fingers thru the earth. 





Spacing, planting and fertilizing 
with recommended amounts of bone meal. 


The first of many pansy faces. 
% 

es 
¥ 


Mogesville, North Carolina 





f first- wagon loads of rich soil. The Parent-Teacher 
doors. Association purchased several hundred choice 
f chil- Holland-grown narcissus bulbs. Individual par- 
ved has ents gave other bulbs, iris, and other plants from 
> same their gardens, and bone meal for fertilizing the 
n help soil. 
spring In the meantime, decisions were made as to 
om the location and arrangement of the plantings. Then 
the soil was prepared carefully. The clay and 
ildren poorer soil in the beds and trenches were re- 
ading, moved, and the remaining soil mixed with sand, 
of the | humus, and rich garden earth and fertilized with 
sroject | bone meal. Then the beds were filled to within 
four to six inches of the top and the bulbs were 
o help carefully planted, covered, and mulched for pro- 
ime up {| tection during the winter. 
| topic | There have been abundantly worthwhile re- 
ce our || sults as the children have helped beautify the 
s were |} grounds of their school. They have learned the 
1 bulb- thrill of hard work well done, and the satisfaction 
of cooperating in a common undertaking. They 
ed for have developed an appreciation of nature, a pride 


ears of in the beauty of the grounds, and an amazing re- 
es and spect for public property. 


pal, South \lementary School, Mooresville, North Carolina 





~ Powder puff clusters shake 
pollen on cones below. 


A handsome repayment for careful planting. 
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PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES IV URBAN SCHOOLS, 1959-53 


A Preliminary Report by the 
NEA Research Division 


Way, way back in 1928 the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals said that supervising 
principals should be paid at least $2,000 annually and 
that maximum salaries should be as high as $7,000. 
These were tentative amounts and communities 
were urged to pay higher salaries whenever pos- 
sible. A few members of the Department com- 
plained—even tho the 1926-27 salary survey revealed 
that the median salary of city supervising ‘principals 
was $2,976 and the typical ‘teaching principal was 
paid $1,754. Only about 1 in 16 of the supervising 
principals was receiving $5,000 or more. 

Twenty years later in the 1948 yearbook the sug- 
gestion was made that the over-all range of princi- 
pals’ salaries should be from $4,000 to $9, 750. Under 
this proposed schedule teaching principals in small 
schools were recommended to have a range from 
$4,000 to $5,750; in large schools, from $4,500 to 
$6,500. The suggested range for supervising princi- 
pals was $5,000 to $9,750 depending upon the size of 
school and the individual’s college degrees. In 1946- 
47 the salary survey showed that the median salary 
of teaching principals was $2,330 in city school sys- 
tems; $3,683 for supervising principals. Only 1 in 
48 supervising principals was paid $6,000 or more. 


Now Where Are We? 


Some comparisons with the foregoing figures can 
be made for the school year 1952-53. For 30 years 
the NEA Research Division has collected informa- 
tion on salaries paid and salary schedules in city 
school systems. The 1952-53 survey changed from 
“city” to “urban” so as to take into account the 


Advance figures from the NEA Research Division. 


Frank W. Hubbard 


great number of urbanized suburbs and counties 
which have developed in recent years. At the same 
time there was some loss of small towns between 

2,500 and 10,000 population. A total of 3,866 urban 
districts were asked for information and 2,647 re- 
sponded. Further details from the survey will appear 
in the April Research Bulletin and in other reports 
to be issued in 1953. 

The data reported in the present article in pre- 
liminary form cover 12,232 supervising principals 
and 3,582 teaching principals. The 1950-51 survey 
included 4,324 teaching principals and 10,454 super- 
vising principals. The totals are 15,814 for 1952-53 
and 14,778 for 1950-51. Altho no one knows the 
exact number of elementary school principals—the 
common estimate is 25,000—it is believed that the 
figures are fairly representative for 1952-53. 

It is probable that the total figures given here are 
a little higher than the actual national averages be- 
cause of the larger percent of replies from places 
above 30,000 population. The medians and averages 
of the individual population groups, however, are 
close to the true amounts. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of the salaries of 
teaching principals in urban areas in 1952-53. The 
median salary is $3,898 and the arithmetic mean 
(average) is $3,910. Between 1946-47 and 1952-53 the 
median has advanced more than $1,500. But it is 
surprising to find that 1 in 10 are being paid less 
than $3,000; 1 in 15 are being paid $5,000 or more. 

Table 2 gives a median salary of $5,588 and a 
mean salary of $5, 710 for supervising principals. The 
median this year is more than $1,900 above the 
median reported i in 1946-47. Nearly 100 supervising 
principals are being paid this year less than $3,000; 
about 1 in 3 is paid $6,000 or more. 


TABLE 1.—SALARIES OF TEACHING ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
IN URBAN DISTRICTS IN 1952-53 





Number of teaching principals in each group* 














Salary Group I II III IV V VI Total 
i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

$6,000 andover ....... st 10 I2 3 * ie 25 
ir ea 3 52 57 81 20 4 217 
4,000-4,999 ........ 3 217 311 569 234 39 1,373 
ee ee ee the 134 178 644 481 169 I ,606 
eee ee a 35 33 108 142 43 361 
ta See eee eee > 6 448 591 1,405 877 255 3,582 
Ee ee $4,274 $4,231 $3,936 $3 , 586 $3,483 $3 , 898 
Mean . e628 ein eee $5, 100 $4,238 $4,183 $3,940 $3,618 $3,518 $3,910 





® Population groups: I, Over 500,000; II, 100,000—500,000; III, 30,000-100,000; IV, 10,000-30,000; V, 5,000- 


10,000; and VI, 2,500—5,000. 
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TABLE 2.—SALARIES OF SUPERVISING ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
IN rU RBAN DISTRICTS IN 1952-53 





Number of supervising principals in cach groug? 




















Salary group I II III IV V VI Total 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

$9, 000-$9, ee 135 II a is a mm 146 
8,000-8,999 ..... ie 514 25 12 17 a ihe: 568 
7,000-7,999 ... eee eh 1,010 257 140 65 9 6 1,481 
6,000-6,999 ........ 652 947 494 233 45 6 2,377 
5,000-5,999 ... ke: o 279 1,410 1,152 779 184 57 3,861 
4,000-4,999 ........ I @ 69 797 907 346 102 2 , 832 
3,000-3,999 ........ 2 89 206 343 176 61 877 
Below $3,000 ........ = 3 II 35 27 14 go 
a Fase 3,411 2,812 2,379 787 240 12,232 
Median ........... £«2$7,305 $5,703 $5,316 $4, 900 $4,564 $4,388 $5, 588 
a We Sh ete Se ge Zee $7, 254 $5,714 $5,348 $4,954 $4,568 $4,391 $5,710 








® See Table 1 der vopulation range of groups. 
I F I 











Purchasing Power in Prewar Dollars 


The advance of average salaries in dollars of cur- 
rent value has been heartening. However, the picture 
is not nearly so bright when we consider what 1952- 
53 Salaries will buy in dollars with the purchasing 
power of dollars in 1935-1939. Taking the base period 
index as 100 and the 1952-53 index as 190, we obtain 
the following: 


TEACHING PRINCIPALS 


Purchasing power 
in 1935-1939 dollars 


Median in 
current dollars 


I $5 , 000 $2 ,632 
II 4,274 2.249 
III 4,231 2,227 
IV 3,936 2,072 
Vv 3,586 1 ,887 
VI 3,483 1,833 
All 3,898 2,052 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 
Purchasing power 
in 1935-1039 dollars 


Median in 
current dollars 


I $7 ,305 $3,845 
II 5,703 3,002 
III 5,316 2,798 
IV 4,900 2,579 
V 4,564 2,402 
VI 4,388 2,309 
All 5,588 2,941 


The purchasing power of today’s salary is just 
slightly more than half of what the same amount 
would have purchased in the years between 1935 
and 1939. 

In the 1938-39 survey the median salary of super- 
vising principals in cities of 30,000-100,000 was 
$2,467, but it purchased $2,467 in goods and services. 
In 1952-53 the median of $5,316 has a prewar pur- 
chasing power of $2,798. Thus a gain of $2,849 in 
current dollars is a gain of only $331 in purchasing 
power in 1935-1939 dollars. 
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Other Comparisons 


Comparisons also can be made between the aver- 
age salaries of principals and of classroom teachers. 
The following figures are the median salaries in 
1952-53 and the ratio between the two sets of figures 
with the elementary-school classroom teachers’ sal- 
ary taken as 100. 

ELEMENTARY- TEACHING PRINCIPALS 
SCHOOL CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS 


Median salary Median salary Ratio 
I $4,817 $5,000 103.8 
II 3,756 4,274 113.8 
III 3,682 4,231 114.9 
IV 3,437 3,936 114.5 
V 3,190 3,586 112.4 
VI 3,118 3,483 542..7 
ELEMENTARY- SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 


SCHOOL CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS 


Median salary Median salary Ratio 

I $4,817 $7 ,305 151.7 
II 3,756 5,703 151.8 
III 3,682 5,316 144.4 
IV 3,437 4,900 142.6 
Vv 3,190 4,564 143.1 
VI 3,118 4,388 140.7 


The median salary of supervising principals is 
about 50 percent higher than that of elementary- 
school classroom teachers in urban places above 
100,000 in population. The difference becomes less 
with decreases in urban population. The median 
salaries of teaching principals, on the average, are 
only about 12 to 15 percent higher than the medians 
for classroom teachers, except in the urban places 
above 500,000 population. Comparable ratios in 1938- 
39 were as follows for supervising principals: in 
Group III, 156; in Group IV, 159. These ratios, 
compared with those above, suggest that the differ- 
ence between the average salaries of principals and 
classroom teachers has declined over the years. 
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LEGAL PRINCIPLES 





Other forms of punishment 


Practically every state has enacted some law 
concerning suspension and expulsion of pupils 
for misbehavior. Ordinarily the principal may 
suspend a pupil temporarily. He must then make 
his report to the superintendent’s office where 
action is taken for the official expulsion by the 
schoolboard. Expulsion may be permanent or for 
the remainder of the school year. 

Parents usually accept decisions of the princi- 
pal, superintendent, and schoolboard on such 
occasions. It is only when they feel that the 
punishment is unreasonable or violates some con- 
stitutional right that they rebel by going to the 
courts to demand reinstatement. The most live 
issue today is the legality of anti-fraternity stat- 
utes and rules. The courts have almost univer- 
sally upheld these restrictions. 

Until the United States Supreme Court spoke 
in the West Virginia case about 10 years ago, 
pupils could be expelled for refusal to salute the 
flag even if it was against their religious belief. 
The Court then held that to compel a pupil 
to salute the flag against his religious belief was 
a violation of the religious freedom guaranteed 
by the First Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. I have been told that some schools have 
continued this as a compulsory exercise; yet as 
principals you have the duty of complying with 
the precepts of the highest court in the land. You 
must permit those who wish to be excused from 
the pledge of allegiance to remain silent during 
this period. 

Some principals have prided themselves on 
their imaginative powers in substituting other 
types of punishment for either corporal punish- 
ment or suspension or expulsion. Denial of the 
privilege of participation in school activities has 
been considered valid by the courts if the reason 
for it is reasonable. Detention after school is a 
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Epiror’s Nore: The feature on legal princi- 
ples, begun in the December Narionar 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, is concluded in 
this issue. 











valid punishment if the circumstances are reason- 
able. 

However, I must warn you against anything 
that might be judged cruel and unusual punish- 
ment since the Constitution protects all of us 
from that sort of thing. What would be consid- 
ered cruel and unusual punishment I do not 
know. A case is pending in the courts of Virginia 
now where a pupil was forced to help the janitor 
haul ashes from the furnace room in punishment 
for his refusal to wear gymnasium shoes in the 
physical education class. 


Sectarian education 


We come now to the final point—probably the 
most controversial issue of our day. That is, to 
what extent can the public schools inculcate 
spiritual and moral values without violating con- 
stitutional provisions against the use of public 
funds for sectarian education or the guarantees 
of religious freedom. This problem has many 
facets. 

First, there is the common practice of having 
opening exercises. Some states permit or require 
that several verses from the Bible be read on 
each school day; several include also reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer. Is this sectarian education? The 
question has not been answered by the United 
States Supreme Court. The courts of many states, 
however, have held that the Bible is not a sec- 
tarian book and reading from it without com- 
ment is not illegal. Illinois, Louisiana, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin courts have held that 
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reading the Bible violates the religious freedom 
of nonbelievers or of those who follow the tenets 
of a different version of the Bible. 

In a few instances individual members of the 
school staff have been found by the courts to 
have added to the opening exercises certain 
ritualistic features that made the exercises invalid 
because they followed the form of worship of 
a particular church, Ordinarily, however, reading 
verses from the Bible by itself is not considered 
illegal. 

Since religious education as such cannot be 
given in the public-school curriculum, many 
schools excuse pupils from the regular school 
work for a period each week for Teligious in- 
struction under the auspices of the churches. 
This is known as a released-time program. Many 
variations of this program are in operation in 
different schools. The classes in religion may be 
held in church buildings or in school buildings; 
the classes may be held during the school day or 
after school has been dismissed; the school staff 
may keep records of pupils’ attendance at these 
classes in religion, or not; pupils who do not 
attend the religious education classes may be re- 
quired to devote the time to their regular school 
work or permitted to go home; choice of the 
church which the parents wish their children to 
attend may be made via the school authorities 
or directly to the churches operating the classes; 
credit may be given toward graduation for at- 
tendance at classes in religion, or not. There are 
probably other variations, but few different kinds 
of released-time programs have been before the 
courts for review. Several state courts have up- 
held the programs they considered, and several 
have held invalid the programs they have con- 
sidered. The United States Supreme Court has 
reviewed only two sets of circumstances. 

In the McCollum case, the Court decided in 
1948 that the program as operated in Champaign, 
Illinois, was illegal. There, teachers of religion 
employed by the Council on Religious Education 
went to the public- -school buildings for one 
period a week to give instruction in religion. For 
this period pupils were grouped according to 
faith (Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish) indicated 
by their parents on cards distributed by the 
school authorities. The cards were supplied by 
the Council. Children who did not attend re- 
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ligious classes went to study halls or were other- 
wise occupied with regular school work. The 
Court announced its dectaicu in four opinions, 
but the decision was eight to one against the 
Champaign schoolboard. The majority opinion 
seemed to rest not only on the fact that the 
school buildings were used for religious educa- 
tion but also upon the school’s cooperation in the 
program and the fact that compulsory attendance 
was used to assist sectarian instruction. 

A court decides an issue only on the basis 
of the facts of the case before it. Therefore, in 
the McCollum case the Court invalidated only 
those released-time programs essentially similar 
to the one operated in Champaign. Educators and 
churchmen were concerned with the application 
of this decision to their own particular programs. 
The decision was said to be obscure and con- 
clusions as to its meaning were based primarily 
upon each person's own set of values. Church 
leaders were convinced that a released-time pro- 
gram held off school premises would not run into 
the same constitutional barriers. 

So, another case went to the Supreme Court 
last year and was decided in the spring of 1952. 
It involved an off-school- -premises program oper- 
ated in New York City. The Court decided that 
this type of released-time program is legal. It 
said that the First Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, on which the national principle of 
separation of church and state rests, does not 
require complete separation to the extent of a 
hostile or unfriendly relationship; it only requires 
neutrality. Since the New York released-time 
program was operated by churches and classes 
in religion were not held on school property and 
school funds were not used, the Court found 
no violation of the First Amendment. However, 
three justices dissented in strong opinions to the 
effect that the majority of the Court had by this 
decision started down a rough road in which 
government may make a distinction between 
the religious and the irreligious. 

This Zorach case from New York will prob- 
ably have the effect of validating most released- 
time programs. Nevertheless, I would be remiss 
if I failed to point out that the decision rested 
only on the First Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, and not upon provisions of the 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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Neglected Areas 


(Continued from p. 23) 


hold great promise and warrant extensive ex- 
perimentation. 
CLARENCE A. NEWELL 
Professor of Educational 
Administration 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


The elementary principalship is rapidly becom- 
ing a respected professional position. The indi- 
viduals appointed to these positions are better 
qualified and socially and emotionally better 
equipped to deal with the diverse and complex 
problems peculiar to the office. However, the 
lack of adequate in-service preparation programs 
and the general impractical theme of graduate 
professional courses leave voids in the back- 
ground of principals which are filled only by a 
personal awareness of weaknesses and the desire 
to correct them. Too often the elementary prin- 
cipal feels he has arrived when he receives his 
first appointment and further improvement is 
negligible. The elementary principalship is a 
dynamic position; the individual must progress. 

However, progress is limited when the prepa- 
ration for the principalship neglects such areas 
as: 

1. Complete familiarity with standards, or cri- 
teria, and means of attainment, as a measure for 
evaluation and judgment when making decisions. 
Is the classroom lighting adequate? Will a con- 
tinuous series of textbooks bring better results in 
the social studies or will more improvement be 
made through the use of numerous publishers’ 
texts? How much time should the second grade, 
or any grade, spend in reading, or aesthetic de- 
velopment or science? Will the principal be able 
to use valid criteria in making such judgments? 

2. Research in the field and at the university 
level is constantly pointing up better procedures 
and bases for improvements in administrative and 
supervisory technics. Has the preparation of the 
principal included sources and uses of research 
affecting the classroom and administrative offices? 

3. The elementary principal must constantly 
work in and with groups. Is he prepared in the 
processes and technics of group dynamics? 
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4. Can the universities be urged to include a 
few courses centered around discussions of prac- 
tices and experiments attempted in the elemen- 
tary school which did Nor prove worthwhile? 
Much positive learning can be had from an 
analysis of technics that failed. Will a principal 
ever admit an idea did Nor work? 

5. Finally, the principal must know when he 
is on solid ground and be able to prove it. Has 
the principal’s background jelled his philosophy, 
his knowledge, his attitudes sufficiently that he 
will have a positive professional viewpoint to 
sustain him and make him unwilling to sacrifice 
principle? 

Micuaet L. Casor, Principal 
Monmouth Street School 
Newark, New Jersey 


Legal Principles 


(Continued from p. 29) 


New York State Constitution. Practices might 
be valid under the Federal Constitution and in- 
valid under some state constitutions. 

Constitutional provisions in some states are 
more restrictive than the First Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, and some programs for 
released-time may violate them. It is doubtful 
that this issue is finally settled, and it should 
be remembered that the constitutionality of each 
program must be decided on the basis of the 
facts of each set of circumstances. 
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Schools of Education Provide 
(Continued from p. 18) 


of the secondary principalship and superin- 
tendency certification needs as possible. In the 
third group, proportionately few, are those who 
wish to attain the minimum state certification 
requirements for the elementary principalship, 
but who admit that interest in other positions 
is primary. This may raise a question about certi- 
fication requirements, but apart from this, note 
the limitation on planning imposed by those who 
fall in group two or group three, and particu- 
larly the limitation to using the scope of resources 
a university offers for building self. 

To mention one other problem briefly, it ap- 
pears difficult during advisement to emphasize 
sufficiently to a prospective elementary school 
principal that he must not only dev lop under- 
standings about how to bring about improve- 
ment of curriculum and instruction, but he must 
also formulate some understandings about what 
is desirable. This means that he must know about 
educational objectives and current curriculum 
designs, desirable teaching-learning situations, 
modern practices for developing reading ability, 
the possibilities offered by rhythmic activities 
and arts, and a host of other specifics too numer- 
ous to mention. Yet there is often a lack of 
interest in pursuing advanced study in curricu- 
lum and instruction. This seems out of harmony 
with the primary reason for having a principal— 
to facilitate high quality learning experiences 
for children. Possibly the internship may be one 
answer for making more realistic the need for 
building knowledge about instruction. 


Plans and aspirations 


The very word “plans” when used among edu- 
cators implies either building expansion or cur- 
riculum development. The first is appropriate in 
this instance since another year will see the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Education occupying 
much expanded quarters. The additional space 
will be utilized in part by a child development 
laboratory, a reading clinic, an elementary edu- 
cation laboratory, and a graduate study center. 

Current discussion among the School of Edu- 
cation faculty indicates a concern for defining 
some means for officially recognizing professional 
work beyond the master’s degree. Such recog- 
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nition should be of interest to elementary princi- 
pals who seek to employ advanced study to build 
competency in harmony with their ambition for 
service and continued professional advancement, 
but who for many reasons do not wish to pursue 
the doctorate. 
Yes, a copy of this issue will be given to the 
backwoods gentleman who said “In my day——.” 
ApoLtpH A. SANDIN 
Associate Professor of Education 


On-the-Job Training 


(Continued from p. 21) 


relations. Concurrently, he must believe in the 
worth of himself and others, respect their wishes 
and feelings, and seek occasions to work with 
individuals and groups that they may live har- 
moniously as a “school family.” 

Altho skill in human relations ranks first, there 
are other phases of the principalship that the in- 
tern needs to experience. He should be thoroly 
qualified in the following areas: 


1. Planning, organizing and supervising the cur- 
riculum. 

2. Working with all staff personnel, pupil per- 
sonnel, parents and other lay citizens. 

3. Administering the school plant, the school 
office, textbooks and instructional supplies. 

4. Managing the finances of the school and 
helping prepare the budget. 

5. Knowing and understanding the use of in- 
structional materials. 

6. Developing people thru the use of the group 
process. 

7. Encouraging experimentation and action re- 
search. 


W here to intern 


The value of an internship will depend upon 
the participating institution. Programs should 
be carefully organized, developed and evaluated 
with due regard for given situations and per- 
sonalities. 

Situations will vary according to economic 
status, types of school organization, principles 
and policies of personnel administration, and 
the assignment and use of titles (assistant princi- 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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from the Annual Meeting. . 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY — FEBRUARY 12-14, 1953 





Photographs, brief summaries from discussion groups, and the report of 
the Resolutions Committee are included in the following pages to give a 
partial picture of the recent annual meeting. Reporters for the discussion 
groups provided us with excellent written accounts which were used as a 
basis for the very brief summaries which are included here. 

We received many requests to make available the speeches given at 
the general sessions by Dr. Helen Heffernan, Dr. Henry H. Hill, and Dr. 
Walter A. Anderson. We now have on file the complete manuscript for 
Dr. Heffernan’s talk, and summaries of the other two addresses. Space is 
not available for including all of this material in the magazine, but we will 
provide it in mimeograph form on request. We would appreciate it if you 
would include with your request ten cents in stamps to help cover the cost 
of postage and mailing. Address your request to Robert W. Eaves, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

















Group I. Desmaste Meruops or SE- 
CURING CoopERATIVE FACULTY PLANNING 


Reporter: c. £. HAMILTON, Baltimore County, Md. 


Group morale is of prime importance, and factors 
in group morale are a friendly spirit, mutual respect, 
a feeling that the principal is interested in the prob- 
lems of the teacher and able to help, communica- 
tion lines that are open both ways. Important, too, 
are long-term planning and provision for flexibility 
in planning. 

Basic to successful cooperative planning are in- 
creased insight and understanding. Suggestions for 
broadening the horizons of the group incuded 
these: using resource people; inter- and intra-school 
visitation; skillful use of abilities of the group; open 
discussion groups; a spring faculty evaluation fol- 
lowed by workshop before beginning of school year. 

Released time for group planning is a real help 
and there are indications that this is being recog- 
nized on a nationwide basis. 

Role-playing, carefully used, was suggested as one 
means for improving cooperative planning habits of 
the group. 

It was recognized that in cooperative planning a 
variety of opinions is necessary and dissenters in the 


group need not represent an unhealthy situation.’ 


In group activity, all types of reactions must be ex- 
pected and accepted. 
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Group 2. Taxine Care oF THE INDI- 
VIDUAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


Reporter: WILMER K. MEITZLER, St. Georges, Del. 


1. Needs of children. They may be classified as 
common needs, developmental needs, and special 
needs which may be either temporary or permanent. 

2. Methods of identifying needs of children. Spe- 
cialists, teachers and parents all can help. Aids sug- 
gested were good anecdotal records; child study 
groups with specialists as consultants; good follow- 
up program on each child; vertical planning to im- 
prove coordination of various levels. Further sug- 
gestions included a continuing census; baby clinics; 
pre-school registration and conferences with par- 
ents; brochures, film strips and slides planned for 
parents. 

3. Methods of meeting the needs of children. For 
meeting pre-school needs, nursery and kindergartens 
are helpful; schools can also contact parents of pre- 
school children and acquaint them with sources of 
help. Television could be a valuable medium for 
helping parents learn to understand children’s needs 
at all levels. 

Grouping of children is related to meeting needs 
of children. Social groupings are desirable. We 
should: group children according to what they are 
ready to do. Much creative work can be done with 
heterogeneous groups. 
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Method of reporting to parents is important. Con- 
ference method seems most effective. It requires co- 
operation of both parents and school staff, and skill 
on the part of the teachers. 


Group 3. SELECTING AND UTILIZING 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Reporter: JOHN w. MccaRTHY, Staten Island, N.Y. 


Questions discussed: (1) What are current poli- 
cies in the selection of materials? Open lists, lists with 
freedom of individual choice, lists with specific re- 
strictions? Should there be state, county, or dis- 
trict specification of a single series of texts in 
any curriculum area for all schools within the unit? 
(2) How are non-listed materials acquired? (Tools, 
objective materials, audio-visual aids.) (3) What is 
the place of the teacher, the parents, the children, 
the principal in the selection of materials? (4) How 
can proper use of instructional materials be de- 
veloped. 

Conclusions: (1) Officially adopted lists should 
provide for wide choices of materials by the individ- 
ual school. (2) Non-listed materials, such as those 
provided by commercial organizations, should be 
used within the framework of educational criteria. 
(3) Persons who use the instructional materials 
should have a major role in their selection. (4) 
Teachers and principals should be familiar with new 
instructional materials. New materials should be 
made available for examination. (5) The multiplicity 
of non-instructional duties is an impediment to 
proper use of instructional materials. There is need 
for additional supervisory, administrative, and spe- 
cialized teacher help. 


Group 4. Devevopinc DesinaBLe Par- 
ENT-SCHOOL COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


Reporter: R. MELVIN JAMES, Portales, N. Mex. 


Individual relationships. Reporting to parents and 
inter-grouping were considered as means for better 
relationships. For reporting, most people agreed 
that the conference method was best if the school 
could secure parent cooperation. Mentioned as prob- 
lems, however, were the time element, how time can 
be provided, need for teachers to have training in 
conference technics, and the heavy class load. . . 
Inter-grouping—several methods for taking care of 
the accelerated and the slow child were discussed. 

Group organizations. The group agreed on the 
importance and value of parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. They also agreed that school buildings should 
be and are being used by such organizations as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, community rec- 
reation groups. Problems of supervision and cost for 
use of buildings were discussed. 

School impact on communities. Group felt that 
school should have an impact on the community 
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thru cooperative effort with other agencies. Men- 
tioned as factors in this program were blood typing, 
dental programs, eye programs, career days and visi- 
tation days. The group agreed that school and com- 
munity should cooperate in curriculum planning, 
and that, if the community is to help with the cur- 
riculum, it should also have an opportunity to help 
with the careful selection of textbooks and other 
instructional materials. 


Group 5. HELPING THE BEGINNING 
TEACHER 


Reporter: atys 4. Ewers, Washington, D. C. 


Needs of the beginning teacher. The beginning 
teacher needs to achieve security and independence. 
To achieve this, he needs mutual acceptance by and 
approval of staff and community; help in putting 
theory into practice; orientation to the community, 
the school, and the profession; help in learning to 
budget his talents; help in learning to use commu- 
nity resources to promote individual growth; help 
in recognizing problems. 

Recommendations and conclusions. (1) Take each 
step gradually and do not give too much to the 
new teacher too early. (2) The principal must pro- 
vide an atmosphere that is happy, cooperative, and 
free from tension. (3) Help given will be deter- 
mined by the ability and attitude of the principal, 
the quality and experience of the staff, and the po- 
tentialities of the new teacher. (4) Encourage healthy 
visitation. (5) Remember that it takes time to grow. 
The new teacher is at a stage of growth—take her 
where you find her. (6) Principal and teacher must 
work in close cooperation. (7) Use the lay public 
to establish good relationships. (8) Principals should 
make continuous evaluation of themselves and their 
contributions to the growth of a new teacher. 
(9) Study and explore the problem of providing 
time for the teacher away from her class: (a) from 
the legal standpoint; (b) for better public relations; 
(c) in terms of goals that are to be achieved. 


Group 6G. Basic CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
Goop READING PROGRAM 


Reporter: ANNE V. TORRANT, Plainville, Conn. 


Purposes for teaching reading in 1953. Multiple 
purposes—cultural, social, utilitarian. We have a 
social responsibility to develop a desire to read 
widely and discriminatingly and to draw one’s own 
conclusions. (Mass communication agencies and 
reading can be reconciled so that they feed each 
other. ) 

Readiness for reading. Determined by many tech- 
nics—objective and informal tests, conferences, 
teacher observations, knowledge of audio-visual 
powers and physical conditions. Native intelligence, 
experience, physical, social and emotional develop- 
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ment enter into readiness. First-hand experiences, 
many geared to reading vocabulary and concept, 
are highly desirable. The readiness concept is fun- 
damental and applicable at all levels. 

Program to develop skills. Program should be 
planned, not incidental, and characterized by ver- 
satility of attack. There should be experiences with 
pictures, context clues, word structure, etc. We 
should expose all children to phonics, then adjust 
the program to individual needs. Content of a 
phonics program is dictated by child needs; it is 
not a prescribed pattern such as “families.” 

Emphasis on meaning. Getting meaning from 
printed symbols is more important than mere rec- 
ognition of words. Comprehension differs sharply 
from interpretation. Giving back answers in the lan- 
guage of the text does not involve interpretation 
nor guarantee comprehension. 


Group 7. Basic CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
Goop ProcraM IN WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


Reporter: GRace RAWLINGS, Baltimore, Md. 


Problems discussed: (1) Sequence in development 
of written communication. (2) Place of textbooks 
and workbooks in the written expression program. 
(3) Good practices (a) for in-service training of 
teachers, and (b) for developing skills in pupils’ 
written expression. (4) Methods of teaching spelling 
and handwriting. 

Some points of agreement. In planning sequence, 
the basic consideration is the child’s readiness for 
learning. The teacher should know the develop- 
mental stage of the written expression of the child 
and provide functional experiences to carry the 
child forward. The same degree of mastery of skills 
should not be expected of each child. 

Reference material for pupils is necessary. This 
may be textbooks, workbooks, guides, dictionaries, 
audio-visual material, etc. 

To develop skills, use the functional method sup- 
plemented by amount of drill necessary. 

Recommendations: (1) That a program in written 
expression be a flexible one developed on the levels 
of the school, community and pupils. (2) That 
textbooks, workbooks and guides, along with other 
reference material, should be available. (3) That 
in-service train‘ng programs for teachers be devel- 
oped according to the need of the school. 


Group &. Errective Ways To Coorpr- 
NATE THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROGRAMS 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Reporter: FREEL G. WELSHANS, Shepherdstown, W. 
Va. 


Major problems discussed: (1) differences in prin- 
ciples and philosophy of elementary and secondary 
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education; (2) differences in teacher preparation; 
(3) articulation devices and activities at the local 
level; (4) pupil-parent participation in orientation 
programs. 

Recommendations: (1) that administrators en- 
courage teachers on both elementary and secondary 
levels to cooperate in planning the total school pro- 
gram (a twelve-year program in some systems); 
(2) that teacher preparation programs provide for 
teaching experiences on both levels; (3) that the 
interests and needs of pupils be further utilized at 
all levels as the basis for curriculum development; 
(4) that there should be greater effort made to have 
all levels of a school system functioning in accord- 
ance with a common philosophy of education, co- 
operatively developed. 


Group 9. Basic CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
Goop SciENCE ProcrRAM 


Reporter: MRs. LILLIAN s. GLASCOE, Washington, D.C. 


Major problems discussed: (1) Need for more 
adequate pre-service training of teachers in elemen- 
tary science. (2) Concrete suggestions that could be 
made to teacher training colleges. (3) Defining the 
knowledges, attitudes, appreciations and understand- 
ings of lasting value that should come from a good 
science program. (4) How to provide for a good 
science program in the face of (a) lack of a basic 
program, (b) inadequately trained teachers, (c) in- 
sufficient time to supervise. (5) Need for suitable 
materials for teaching the “why” as well as the 
“how” of elementary science. (6) Should the sci- 
ence program be a separate subject matter program 
or an integrated part of the entire program? 

Conclusions: The basic characteristics of a good 
science program can best be expressed in terms of 
those lasting values which should come out of it, 
namely: (1) Increased ability to solve daily prob- 
lems because of training in the scientific approach 
to problem solving thru (a) sensing the problem, 
(b) gathering facts, (c) verifying and applying facts, 
(d) careful and accurate judgment, (e) arriving at 
conclusions based on reliable information, (f) ability 
to distinguish between fact and fiction. (2) Changes 
in behavior because of child’s science experiences. 
(3) Better understanding and greater appreciation 
of natural and technical environment. (4) Increase 
in natural curiosity. (5) More satisfactory adjust- 
ment (of individuals) to environment. 


Group ITO. Errective Ways to De- 
VELOP HUMAN VALUES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


(No report had been received at the time copy 
was sent to the printer.) 
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Group IT. Provininc EFFeEcTIvE 
GUIDANCE FoR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN 


Reporter: LEONOR M. RICH, Winchester, Mass. 


Questions discussed: Is it desirable to talk about a 
“program” of guidance? What is the function of 
elementary school guidance? How can principals 
and teachers help children to face reality? How can 
principals help teachers to face the problems of 
daily living? How can principals strengthen the 
classroom teacher so that he may do a better job of 
counseling children and parents? What is the prin- 
cipal’s role in providing the climate that makes ef- 
fective guidance possible? What responsibility has 
the school for helping parents with guidance prob- 
lems? How can we use best the people who are 
trained in guidance? 

A few of the ideas expressed: We must get rid 
of the idea that guidance is a new type of “program” 
to be added to the education of the elementary 
school child. Guidance has been an on-going process 
for as long as adults have directed the learning ac- 
tivities of children. The point is to do the job more 
successfully, thru better understanding. The func- 
tion of elementary school guidance should be 
(1) to help each child to (a) develop his potentiali- 
ties to the greatest degree, (b) become an inte- 
grated personality in his society, (c) take his place 
in the here and now, (d) meet problems without 
trying to escape from the realities involved; (2) to 
help parents of pre-school children to develop de- 
sirable attitudes and habits in children. 


Group 12. PLANNinc AN EFFECTIVE 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


Reporter: EUDORA H. J. WINTERS, Washington, D.C. 


Major questions: What help can be given to prin- 
cipals in making school health programs more func- 
tional? What should be included in a health pro- 
gram in relation to healthful living and environ- 
mental surroundings for pupils and teachers? What 
is the relationship of the health program to the total 
school program? How may guidance be afforded 
the teacher in making the school health program 
more functional? What is our responsibility in re- 
lation to competition of children in athletic pro- 
grams? What are some basic principles of a health 
program? What practical suggestions can we make 
for implementing a health program? 

Conclusions and recommendations: 1. That health 
teaching should be an integral part of the entire 
curriculum and that every teacher should include 
health in her teaching. 2. That school and commu- 
nity health councils be organized to develop poli- 
cies and to study problems in the health program. 
3. That principals take the initiative in contacting 
community health agencies and resources and secur- 
NO. 6 
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ing their services for the school program. 4. That 
teacher education colleges offer more health educa- 
tion to potential teachers. 5. That teacher education 
colleges cooperate with local schools in providing 
in-service education programs to solve problems in 
the school health program. 


Group 13. PLANNING AN EFFECTIVE 
SAFETY PROGRAM 


Reporter: GLADYS E. CREAGMILE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This group worked out a list for checking the 
effectiveness of a school safety program, and sug- 
gested that it might serve as their report. 

Do you 

. take a direct and personal interest in ini- 

tiating, implementing and evaluating the 

safety program of your school? 

_____2. make safety an integral part of every school 
experience? 

____.3. make your school safety program contrib- 
ute to the general aims of education? 

4. involve teachers, custodial staff, parents, 
medical staff, and children in planning your 
safety program? 

__§. gear your program to the needs peculiar to 
your school and community? 

6. designate someone in your school to pro- 

mote and coordinate your safety program? 

7, make frequent inspections of your school 

building and grounds? 

____8. provide for fire, civil defense, and other 
emergencies? 

___g. include such topics as safety in the home, 
school, community; school, sports, shop 
traffic, fire and pedestrian safety? 

__._10. provide special safety instructions for holi- 
days, emergencies and special events? 

___11, take advantage of all opportunities to teach 

children to do safely those things which 

they will do anyway? 

. make use of a variety of approaches to stim- 

ulate interest in the safety program? 

____13. utilize all available community resources? 

——14. interpret the safety program to the commu- 
nity and promote it in a variety of ways? 

__15. keep and use standard accident reports? 





Group 14. Iventiryinc AND USING 
OpporTUNITIES TO DEVELOP Goop CITIzEN- 
SHIP 

Reporter: ELEANOR M. FITZGERALD, Chicago, Ill. 


Major questions: 1. What do we hope to achieve 
in our elementary schools in the development of 
good citizens? What are our ultimate values? 
2. What objectives do we have in teaching citizen- 
ship? Are we aware of these objectives? Are we 
conscious of how we are attempting to achieve 
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them? 3. How are we identifying the opportunities 
to develop citizenship? How are we using these op- 
portunities? 4. What criteria should guide us in 
developing a program for teaching citizenship in 
the elementary school? 

Conclusions and recommendations: The school 
has accepted citizenship education as one of its 
major responsibilities. It is part of the total school 
program, not an isolated subject. . . If the child’s 
needs are satisfied, he is likely to become a good 
citizen. To develop the child into a good citizen, 
we must enrich his environment in school and in 
the community . . . Citizenship education is the re- 
sponsibility of all people who have an impact upon 
the child—the school staff, parents, clergy, civic 
groups, etc. Since children learn what they live, 
the stage should be set, both in school and commu- 
nity, for a program of action in which the indi- 
vidual child and groups of children are guided in 
services to the community. Children learn in part 
thru example. In the classroom the teacher sets the 
example by her way of working with pupils. 


Group 15. Prosiems or THE TEACH- 
ING PRINCIPAL 


Reporter: LUCIEN F. PETERS, JR., Fork, Md. 


Major questions: 1. What are the responsibilities 
of the teaching principal? 2. What can be done 
about setting specific time for parent visitation? 
3. How may we convince our school boards of the 
need for clerical help? 4. How can we procure re- 
leased time for important conferences and other 
professional duties? 5. How can the teaching princi- 
pal improve the professional attitudes of his teach- 
ers? 6. How can we convince our school boards and 
communities that a school with 200 or more pupils 
needs a principal who can devote all his time to the 
supervision of the school? Is it better to set up the 
number of teachers or the number of children as a 
basis for deciding when a non-teaching principal is 
essential? 7. Should teaching principals have a voice 
in the selection of the teaching staff? How can the 
principal convince the school board of the need to 
improve the process of selecting new teachers? 

Conclusions and recommendations: The responsi- 
bilities of the teaching principal are determined in 
large part by the particular county or district ad- 
ministration. The teaching principal is not expected 
to be solely responsible for classroom supervision. 

With reference to question 6, the group worked 
out one plan as a desirable goal. It was as follows: 
1. Principal in a 3-7 teacher school should be re- 
leased for one-half day daily, with a full-time clerk. 
2. Principal in an 8-12 teacher school should be non- 
teaching, with a clerk for one-half day daily. 3. Prin- 
cipal in a school with 13 or more teachers should be 
a non-teaching principal with a full-time clerk. 
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Group 16. Basic CHARACTERISTICS OF 
A Goop ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


Reporter: ANNA L. DONNELLY, Long Beach, Calif. 


Major questions: How can we help teachers or- 
ganize their classrooms for effective arithmetic teach- 
ing? What are the materials for a laboratory in the 
teaching of arithmetic? What is the place of drill? 
When do we stop manipulative experiences and 
move on to abstract symbols? Should children al- 
ways be able to verbalize what they are doing in 
arithmetic? Should parent participation be involved 
when a change-over of methods is contemplated? 

Conclusions: Too often the textbook is the 
arithmetic program. The textbook should be the 
floor of the program, a reference, a place to get 
systematic explanations. Problems should fit local 
situations and be meaningful to children. Too 
often children see arithmetic as an adult or school 
need and fail to see its significance in their every- 
day living. 3. Arithmetic program involves judicious 
use of learning materials—manipulative, visual, sym- 
bolic. It is hard for children to move from manipu- 
lation to abstraction. Difficulty is often intensified 
because the intermediate step of visualization is 
omitted. 4. We have erred in teaching arithmetic 
in the past by starting with abstract symbols. Many 
teachers have had inadequate training in newer 
methods and use the abstract method by which 
they were taught. 5. There is need for better train- 
ing, pre-service and in-service, for teachers. Work- 
shops where teachers can see and manipulate various 
types of materials are helpful. 


Group 7. Art EXPERIENCES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Reporter: OscaAR A. MORTON, Richmond, Va. 


Questions discussed: How can art be a media thru 
which needs of children can be met? How can art 
function in the total program as a basis for effec- 
tive learning? How can we evaluate the art program 
in terms of what it does to and for children? How 
can we give teachers security in carrying on the art 
program? How can we best use the services of spe- 
cial consultants? What exploratory courses in art 
should be provided for pre- and in-service training 
of teachers and administrators? What continuity 
should be provided for the elementary thru the 
secondary school? What administrative problems 
are involved in implementing an art program? 

Some conclusions: Art experiences should be pro- 
vided for all children in the total school program. 
Personality growth is inherent in art experiences, 
and experiences should be both satisfying and pur- 
poseful. . . The importance of any art experience 
lies in whet it does to children, not in the kind of 
work children produce. The best evaluation of an 
PRINCIPAL 
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art experience is in the interest it creates in children, 
in their self-satisfaction, and in changes in attitudes, 
habits and ‘skills. Art experiences should be judged 
in the light of the child’s own level of development 
and not on adult level. Children—and teachers— 
should grow in ability to evaluate their own 
work. . . Art should be integrated with all high 
school courses. .. When an art curriculum improve- 
ment program is initiated, care must be taken to 
provide a balanced program with many people— 
teachers, parents, community resource people, pu- 
pils and specialists—helping to plan. . . The adminis- 
trator’s role is to see that teachers are aware of 
opportunities to teach art and utilize them. Colleges 
can help by including exploratory courses for prin- 
cipals and teachers. 


Group 18. Tue TecuHnNics OF THE 
EFFECTIVE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Reporter: ROBERT F. MCNAMARA, Jersey City, N. J. 


The interpretation of supervision has been broad- 
ened in the modern elementary school, and the focus 
is now directed toward technics which will enable 
teachers to utilize their abilities and experiences in 
helping themselves and one another to improve the 
education experience of children in school. The pur- 
pose of supervision is the setting-up of a situation in 
which the teacher can work most sucessfully and 
can develop leadership, initiative, and the habit of 
critical thinking. The prerequisite for such a situa- 
tion is a school where there is liking for teaching 
and affection for children. 

Class visitation by a principal or supervisor is a 
friendly meeting of professional equals in order to 
help evaluate pupil progress and to discuss better 
ways of meeting pupil needs. 

Satisfactory technics include interclass visitation; 
handbooks for beginning teachers; staff workshops; 
in-service courses; use of consultants from book 
companies, focusing attention on pupil growth not 
on teaching performance; use of grade chairman, 
faculty steering committees; development of har- 
monious community relations. 


Group 19. ErrectivE Ways or EvaAt- 
UATING THE TOTAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Reporter: MRS. MARION ROcKWoop, Takoma Park, 
Md. 


There are various areas in which school systems 
may be evaluated and a number of yardsticks that 
may be used. These evaluative measures are rooted 
in our ideal of a democratic school system. And the 
ideals of democracy are based on belief in the pre- 
cious nature of each human being. Recognizing this, 
the public school respects each individual as a per- 
son of worth. 
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The following questions were considered as 
guides: 1. Does the entire school personnel partici- 
pate in the evaluation process? 2. Does the school 
cooperate with the community in determining the 
educational program? 3. Do parents have a close, co- 
operative, constructive relationship with the school? 
4. Do children help plan the program and evaluate 
their own progress? 5. Is the school program planned 
on the basis of a realistic assessment of the wide 
range of individual differences? 6. In recognizing 
individual differences, is there an effective promo- 
tional policy which involves universal promotion 
with retardation carefully studied? 7. Are grade 
standards being replaced by growth or develop- 
mental standards for individuals? 8. Does the school 
recognize that the key place in public relations is 
in the school community surrounding each indi- 
vidual school? 9. Is there a comprehensive testing 
program with results used almost exclusively for 
assessing the learning and behavior of individual 
children? 10. Are decisions made with the greatest 
possible consideration and respect for all persons 
who are affected by results? 


Group 20. Desimaste METHODS OF 
EVALUATING CHILDREN’S GROWTH AND RE- 
PORTING TO PARENTS 


Reporter: ROBERT W. LANGERAK, Des Moines, lowa 


Questions discussed: What are successful current 
practices in evaluating pupil growth and reporting 
to parents? What are the current trends in report- 
ing? How can we help teachers and parents accept 
improved technics of reporting growth? How can 
we help pupils learn to evaluate themselves? How 
can we make the conference plan effective? How 
can the technic of reporting to parents reflect the 
philosophy of the school? How frank can we be 
with parents in reporting pupil growth? How can 
parents help develop improved evaluation and re- 
porting technics? 

Some ideas expressed: Research, far ahead of prac- 
tice, indicates that the traditional report card does 
not present the true “growth picture,” nor does it 
reflect the educational philosophy in most schools. . . 
Our practices in our classrooms are far ahead of the 
type of report cards we are still using in many 
schools. We should be frank with parents. They 
should be told the whole story of the total growth 
of their child. Parents need to learn with teachers 
and principals the better ways of evaluating and 
reporting. Committees of parents and teachers can 
conduct research and make recommendations. In- 
formal meetings thruout the community can give 
parents an opportunity to discuss technics. In such 
meetings, avoid a “schoolish atmosphere”—meet 
parents on a common ground. Use radio and TV 
panel discussions on evaluating and reporting, 
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Group 21. PLANNING For CONTINUITY 
IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Reporter: MRS. SUE BEEGHLY, Dayton, Obio 


Questions discussed: How can we provide for 
continuity of experiences appropriate to children’s 
development? How may teachers collect necessary 
information about the child and his experiences 
which would result in better understanding of the 
child? What are effective procedures for working 
with teachers to provide continuity? To what extent 
are parents participating in the school program? 
How can we use specialized personnel to help achieve 
continuity in the curriculum? 

Recommendations and conclusions: We should 
bring teachers and curriculum consultants together 
at building level or in community areas to plan for 
continuity in the curriculum. . . We need better 
understanding among teachers as to what is done or 
expected at each level... We need courses of study 
which present series of experiences for building 
concepts in sequence. . . We need to have a frame- 
work or guideposts for teachers in order to have 
security in moving thru subject matter areas. We 
need to study the basis for our decisions on the 
placement of units—to see placement in the light 
of goals and social behavior. . . Our tendency, as 
educators, to ride educational waves may result in 
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At the reception desk. 


emphasis on the “fundamentals” and losing sight of 
the broader aspects of education. Parents should be 
acquainted with this problem. . . The impact of 
television on the curriculum needs further study. 








Groups within a discussion group. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was 
presented by the chairman, William F. Buboltz, at 
the annual meeting of the Department in Atlantic 
City, February 14, 1953. This report was accepted 
without amendment. 

We believe that the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, has shown great progress 
during the past year, notably in the following 
ways: 


1. By the very substantial increase in membership; 

. By the publication of the new NatTIoNnaL ELE- 
MENTARY PRINCIPAL magazine; 

3. By the publication of the excellent yearbook, 
Bases for Effective Learning; 

.By the publication of the booklet, Human 
Values in the Elementary School; 

. By the publication of the monthly Newsletter; 


N 


+ 


maximum growth and development; (3) that we 
endorse the actions of the joint Committee on 
Competitive Athletics for Children, on which the 
Department has a representative, which describes 
desirable athletic competition for children and 
combats tendencies toward exploitation of small 
children in athletic competition; (4) that the De- 
partment cooperate in every possible way with 
the Centennial Action Program of the National 
Education Association during the next four years 
and give support to its objectives for a unified 
profession; (5) that we recommend that, at the 
beginning of the next year, July 1, 1953, and each 
subsequent year, the Executive Committee appoint 
a Committee on Resolutions who will receive sug- 
gestions thruout the year to be included in the 
subsequent report of the Committee at the next 
annual meeting. Means for implementation of any 
or all of the resolutions should be included and 


5 A : ; 
a 6. By the increased interest shown by principals’ — - ay a ie aaa sites 
<7 organizations in a forthcoming publication, ili cela ~oibeateenzenigain — 6 poten Sea 
which will be an outgrowth of the booklet, of this very important professional organization 
You Are Invited to Help Make National continue to bring about closer cooperation of the 
a all Policies. The Committee on Professional Stand- ages Sue ag ages bene meng = 
i be ards has worked diligently on this project for ae oY d x dis Pros q b 
over two years: voicing our opinions during discussions, and by 
Bg 7. By the interested participation of principals in working, in all possible ae ae close harmony 
dy. : for a united profession. We recognize that only 





(a) leadership conferences; (b) regional con- 
ferences; (c) the annual meetings of the De- 
partment; 

8. By the commendable work done by the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Constitution and By- 
laws, which revision was submitted to the mem- 
bers of our Department at this meeting. 


We believe that, for many years, the Depart- 
ment under the leadership of its fine officers and 
its Executive Secretary, Miss Eva G. Pinkston, 
now Emeritus, laid a foundation for this impor- 
tant organization to make greater progress in the 
interest of all elementary school principals. 

We believe that the progress during the past 
year was made evident by the fine leadership of 
our President, Mr. Edwon L. Riggs; by the untir- 
ing and unceasing efforts of our Executive Secre- 
tary, Dr. Robert W. Eaves; by the very capable 
and efficient Editor of our publications, Miss 
Dorothy Neubauer; by the competent head- 


by our activities in our professional organizations 
can we expect to attain the goals which we have 
set for ourselves in our profession—a program 
based on the need for improvement of elementary 
education and the raising of the status of the ele- 
mentary school principalship. May we therefore 
reiterate that the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, has made great strides 
during the past year and is constantly looking 
forward to greater achievements in this year just 
ahead. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mary T. Barrett 
John H. Smith f 
William P. Patterson 
William F. Buboltz, 
Chairman 
Committee on Resolutions 


On recommendation of representatives of elemen- 





quarters staff; and by every elementary school tary school principals’ organizations in large cities 
principal w hose membership is assisting the De- (discussion group, February 14, 1953) the following 
partment of Elementary School Principals in at- resolutions were presented from the floor and 
taining its greatest objective, namely, professional adopted by the Department: 
leadership in all phases of elementary education. 1. That all elementary school principals have a 
We further believe (1) that local and state as- full-time assignment in administrative and super- 

sociations of elementary school principals and the visory capacity. 
national Department should work more closely 2. That we promote and encourage single salary 
together for higher certification requirements for schedules—this means elementary and secondary 
elementary school principals; (2) that a good school administrators. 

+ Son mental health program be included in every ele- 3. That there be an increase in supervisory and 
mentary school, so that each child will achieve his clerical assistance. 
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The Oregon Elementary Principals Association, 
represented by Miss Mathilda Gilles, offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 


Be it resolved that the following amendments 
to the new constitution be studied during the 
ensuing year and considered for adoption at the 
next annual business meeting of the national De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals: 


Amendment: Article Ill, Section 2 


The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
president, president-elect, vice-president, and nine 
district representatives. 

The president, president-elect, and vice-presi- 
dent shall be elected from the country at large. 

The nine district representatives shall be elected, 
one from each of nine geographical districts, and 
hold office for three years, three members retiring 
each year. 

For the purposes of geographical representation 
in the election of district representatives there 
shall be set up within the United States nine dis- 
tricts. Districts shall be created thru a representa- 
tive commission of nine members appointed by the 
Executive Secretary of the national Department 
of Elementary School Principals. 

District representatives shall be elected by 
written ballot within each district by those who 
are members of the national Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals residing within the 
district. 

Balloting shall be done at the time balloting is 
done for the members elected from the country 
at large. 





In cases where a district fails to assume its respon- 
sibility in the election of a district representative 
from within the district, the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the national Department of Elementary 
School Principals shall be empowered to select 
two or more candidates from within that district 
whose names shall be placed on the ballot and 
voted upon by the members within the district at 
the annual general election of national officers. 


Amendment: Article 1V, Elections 


The officers—president, president-elect, and 
vice-president—shall be elected by vote of in- 
dividual members in the following manner: 

Section 1. At the annual meeting a Nominating 
Committee of five members (none of whom shall 
be a member of the Executive Committee) shall 
be elected by the Executive Committee to serve 
one year, consideration being given to qualifica- 
tions and geographical representation. These names 
shall be published at least four months prior to 
the next annual meeting. 

Section 2. At least two names shall be sub- 
mitted by the Nominating Committee for the of- 
fices of president, president-elect, and vice-presi- 
dent, giving consideration to qualifications and 
geographical representation. Information concern- 
ing the candidates shall be included with the 
ballot. Space shall be provided for write-in votes. 

Be it resolved further that before the time of 
adoption of the above proposed amendments, 
Article IV, Section 5, be rewritten to provide a 
workable plan for adding three district representa- 
tives to the Executive Committeee. 

Oregon Elementary Principals Association 


No Conference for Me! 


I know just how you feel—you spend one, two, or three days at- 
tending a convention, and if you get one, two, or three ideas you are 
lucky. Well—it’s not worth it. You have all the latest books and educa- 
tional literature at your fingertips, so why spend all the money and 


effort going to a conference. Bur— 


ITS FUN planning and thinking about a few days away from the 


everyday grind. 


YOU DO GET one, two, three or more new ideas. 
You MEET a lot of fine people and make new friends. 








YOU ARE MENTALLY REFRESHED even tho physically tired when you 
go back home. 

YOUR PROBLEMS are reduced to a fraction of their original size when 
compared to those of the other fellow. 


DonaLtp N. Everitt, Principal 
Dale Park Elementary School 
Mariemont, Ohio 
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State and Loeal 


ALABAMA 


The Department of E lementary School Princi- 
pals and the secondary principals of Alabama 
will meet at the same time in cooperation with 
the division of principals in a summer workshop 
to be held on the Huntingdon College campus, 
Montgomery, Alabama, in June. 

This is a first attempt to have a joint meeting 
of principals at the elementary and secondary 
levels. There will be two days given to a discus- 
sion of problems in elementary education and one 
day when problems of interest to both elemen- 
tary and secondary school principals will de dis- 
cussed. 


KENTUCKY 


“The Principal of the Thing” is the title of an 
attractive booklet recently prepared by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of 
Kentucky. It contains information about the 
principalship that will be helpful for board mem- 
bers and parents as well as for members of the 
school staff. Copies are being sent to principals, 
superintendents, board members and PTA presi- 
dents in Kentucky. 


NEW YORK 


Nassau County. The Research Committee of 
the Nassau County Elementary Principals’ As- 
sociation conducted a study of principals’ salaries 
in Nassau and Suffolk Counties in 1952-53. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 274 principals. Informa- 
tion secured showed that 110 principals received 
an increase in salary for 1952-53; 8 did not. In- 
creases ranged from $100 to $1700. Salary range 
for Nassau County principals is $5000 to $10,700; 
for Suffolk County, $3300 to $8000. 
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OHIO 


The Ohio Department of Elementary School 
Principals is cooperating with a Kellogg Founda- 
tion project to improve the program for prepar- 
ing education leaders. This is a cooperative pro- 
gram of research and experimentation. It is 
designed as a five-year project and is one of 
eight nation-wide studies in school administration. 

To provide a setting for planning and action, 
two questionnaires have been prepared. Returns 
from these questionnaires will give worthwhile 
information about the elementary school princi- 


palship in Ohio. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


“What are the characteristics of school lead- 
ers?” A questionnaire, designed to get some spe- 
cific answers to this question, was sent out by 
the editor of the South Carolina Elementary 
School Principals’ Bulletin, the newsletter for 
the state association. A report of the findings 
from this questionnaire will be published in a 
spring issue of the Bulletin, and we shall hope to 
include some information from the report in a 
future issue of THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL. 


SOUTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 


At the South Central District convention held 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, late in March, the group 
voted unanimously to continue the district or- 
ganization. The following officers were elected: 
president, George J. Hooper, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
vice-president, Loretta R. Doerr, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; secretary, Opal Eversole, Freeport, 
Texas; treasurer, Portia Byrd, El Dorado, Ar- 
kansas. 
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SOUTHEAST DISTRICT 


The next annual conference for the Southeast 
District will be held in St. Petersburg, Florida 
in 1954. Officers for the district, elected at the 
district conference in Jackson, Mississippi, in 
March are: president, Mrs. Florence Wallace, 
Tampa, Florida; vice-president, J. Edward Beas- 
ley, Orangeburg, South Carolina; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Catherine Wilcox, Clearwater, Florida; 
program chairman, Miss Frances Belcher, Clear- 
water, Florida. 


TENNESSEE 


Late in March, the Tennessee Elementary 
School Principals Association held a work con- 
ference at Peabody Demonstration School, Nash- 
ville. The purpose of the conference was to de- 
velop a program of action designed to improve 
principals’ leadership in the elementary schools. 
Prior to the conference, a number of members 
of the Association had been asked the following 
questions: “What is the most important single 
long-term objective you could suggest for the 
TESPA? Can you name one or two desirable im- 
_mediate objectives? How can we improve the 
effectiveness of our organization?” Answers to 
these questions were compiled and used for dis- 
cussion and planning at the Nashville conference. 


VIRGINIA 


The State Department of Education cooper- 
ated with the Department of Elementary School 
Principals in Virginia in planning and carrying 
on the state meeting of elementary school princi- 
pals in March. In ‘advance of the meeting, the 
State Department prepared questions relating to 
the problems to be discussed, and distributed 
them to elementary school principals to en- 
courage preparation on the part of those who 
planned to attend the conference. 


National Department 


THIRTY-SECOND YEARBOOK 


Science in the Elementary School, the Thirty- 
second Yearbook of the Department, will be 
ready for distribution in September. 
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Those who are working on the yearbook are 
enthusiastic about the fine quality of the material, 
and feel that this publication will be one of the 
most helpful yearbooks the Department has 
issued. 

A particularly interesting and practical chapter 
is the one titled “Classroom Experiences in Sci- 
ence.” This section includes a series of descrip- 
tions of classroom experiences in science—short 
articles telling of things that can be done in a 
single lesson or in a relatively short time. The 
subject matter ranges all the way from egg- 
hatching projects to imaginary trips to faraway 
worlds. 

Other chapters discuss the place of science in 
today’s elementary school, science content for 
the elementary school program, the methodology 
of science teaching, community resources for 
science teaching, the use of radio and television 
in science instruction, science equipment and 


supplies, pre-service and in-service training for 


science teachers. 

As in previous years, the NEA Research Di- 
vision is giving invaluable help to the Yearbook 
Committee and to the Department in the prepara- 
tion of this publication. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND DIRECTORY 


A bulletin containing the annual report of the 
Department and a directory of members will be 
sent to the membership list next fall. The mem- 
bership directory will, therefore, not be included 
in the Thirty- Second Yearbook. 


NEW PUBLICATION 


Happy Journey is a joint publication of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, the 
National School Public Relations Association, and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

This publication is a 38-page handbook which 
suggests how parents can prepare their children 
for the adventure of going to school. Gay illus- 
trations and highly readable text make this an 
attractive bulletin that will be helpful for the 
school staff as well as for parents. 

Originally, your Department had planned to 
send this out as a special bulletin for next year's 
members. It will still be the special bulletin for 
1953-54—but it will reach you before the end of 
this school year! Since the publication date was 
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earlier than anticipated, and since you may still 
have time to use the material with parents this 
spring, we are sending it on to you now. New 
members next year w ill, of course, receive Happy 
Journey as part of their membership service. But 
you renewals—please remember “you’ve had 
yours. 


NEA BUILDING PROGRAM 


The Department has agreed to support the 
NEA building fund by soliciting the membership 
for contributions. A special leaflet concerning the 
building program will be sent to the membership 
in the early fall. 


SUMMER MEETING IN FLORIDA 


The Department will hold a one-day meeting 
at the Algiers Hotel in Miami Beach, Florida, on 
June 29, in connection with the annual meeting 
of the NEA Representative Assembly. 

The theme for this meeting will be “Training 
for the Elementary School Principalship.” The 
program will open with a general session at 9g: 30 





AM, and will continue with four group sessions. 
There will be a luncheon program at noon 
rather than an evening dinner session. There 
will also be a breakfast for the presidents of state 
elementary school principals’ associations and the 
state representatives at 8:00 AM on June 29. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS REPORT 


Reports from the local and state associations 
working with the national Department on the 
professional standards project will be studied and 
analyzed during the coming summer. The re- 
ports will be used in the preparation of a tenta- 
tive report to be reviewed for further revision. 
The final report should be useful to state and 
local associations working on problems of the 
elementary school principalship. 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


The revised constitution and bylaws of the 
Department, as adopted at the 1953 annual meet- 
ing, will be printed and distributed to the mem- 
bership during the coming months. 





Just Published 


220 MONTGOMERY ST. 





The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
Edited by OSCAR KRISEN BUROS 


This large encyclopedic volume of 1,188 two-column pages presents a tremendous amount of crit- 
ical information about tests and assessment techniques of every description: 
telligence, personality, and vocational tests; 596 original test reviews by 308 reviewers; 53 excerpts 
from test reviews in 15 journals; 4,417 references on the construction, validity, uses, and limitations 
of specific tests; 429 books on evaluation; and 758 excerpts from book reviews in 121 journals. $18.00 
per copy plus postage at parcel post rates. We pay postage when payment accompanies order. 


Copies of The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook are still available at $12.50 per copy from 
the Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N.J. The first two yearbooks are out of print. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 60-PAGE BOOKLET 
Classified Index of Tests & Reviews in The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 


Send your order directly to 


THE GRYPHON PRESS 


793 achievement, in- 


HIGHLAND PARK, N. J. 
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WHAT DO 


One vitally important problem that is seldom 
treated in articles is that of what to do about the 
bright child in our schools. I do not mean the 
exceptionally gifted child or genius. Many of us 
are in communities where the youngsters come 
from well-to-do homes and are given many en- 
riched experiences. Our schools are apt to be 
geared to the slow-learning and average child. 
Our reading systems, textbooks, curriculum 
guides, etc., are based on the abilities and learning 
rate of the average child, with helps for the slow 
learner. This is particularly true in the primary 
grades. However, it is the child who learns more 
rapidly who is apt to become a potential leader 
of tomorrow. Too often he is given extra work 
to do that might not be as constructive as experi- 
ences and activities that might develop potential 
leadership qualities plus skills and abilities that 
can carry him beyond the group. This is caused 
by the fear of encroaching upon the work of 
the following grade. Unless school policy shows 
what can be used from the following grade level, 
the teacher is at a loss. These children, as a result, 
are not working up to capacity or getting the 
most out of school. 

Perhaps many communities have already con- 
quered this problem and would have some help- 
ful suggestions to offer. 

Janet D. Harris, teacher 
Angier School 
Waban, Massachusetts 


I would like to see a discussion of the subject 
of parent-teacher conferences. I would like to 
see articles written by teachers thruout the 
country about their particular set-up. 

Would it be possible to set up a sort of in- 
formation service where the principals may ask 
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What problems or areas should 
be treated in special articles in 


future issues of this magazine? 











questions for which they don’t have the answers? 
Could a group of principals volunteer their serv- 
ices to do some needed research? I imagine the 
Department has limited funds, but if they would 
use the resources available they might accomplish 
much. 

T. H. Mathre 

Grant School 

Mason City, lowa 


I would like to see articles on the court pro- 
ceedings of cases where elementary school princi- 
pals were sued in court for alleged neglect, mis- 
treatment of pupils, etc. 

I am of the opinion that articles of this sort 
would be of very great worth to the profession. 
Walter E. Rappolee 
Ardmore City Schools 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


The following suggestions for topics to be 
treated in future issues of THe NATIONAL ELE- 
MENTARY PrincipAL were made by the people 
who participated in one of the group discussions 
(Taking Care of Individual Needs of Children) 
at the annual meeting of the Department in 
ey City last February: 

. Should children fail in school and be com- 
pelled to repeat a grade? 

2. How can you deal with any child when you 
have a class enrolment of 30 or more pupils? 

3. How can we discover individual child needs 
early? Are there any successful pre-school plans 
for discovering needs? 

Wilmer K. Meitzler 
Commodore MacDonough School 
St. Georges, Delaware 
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On-the-Job Training 


(Continued from p. 31) 


pal, viceprincipal, auxiliary principal, coordi- 
nator, head teacher, etc.). However, if the quality 
of the principalship is to improve, future princi- 
pals should intern in situations that are similar 
to those in which they expect to work. 

The understandings and attitudes of the prin- 
cipal and the staff personnel participating in the 
internship program are of even greater im- 
portance to the intern than is the situation itself. 
Not only must the principal analyze and de- 
termine his duties and responsibilities and those 
of his staff, but he must also evaluate carefully 
the training, experience and potentialities of the 
intern. 

An internship must function on a “give and 
take” basis. While the principal is responsible for 
the professional leadership of his school, the in- 
tern must be given an opportunity to display his 
potential in relation to the duties of the principal. 
Altho he should be given additional duties and 


responsibilities as the internship program pro- 
gresses, the principal should be considered as a 
guide and counselor to the intern at all times. 

Evaluation as a method of self-analysis and 
self-improvement is essential to the success of 
an internship program. Therefore, daily confer- 
ences should be planned for better understanding, 
closer cooperation and mutual help in operating 
a good school. Such conferences should encour- 
age the intern to further his activities and achieve 
greater success. 

If we aim to exemplify true professional leader- 
ship, we will need on-the-job training to buttress 
our formal college education. 


JosEPHINE B. WoLFE 

Supervisor of Elementary Education 
Springfield Township Schools 
Delaware County 


G. FRANKLIN STOVER 
Director of Instruction 
Abington Township 
Montgomery County 





Simplified System to Teach 


SQUARE DANCING 


Square Dance Records with Progressive Oral In- 
structions and Calls by ED DURLACHER 

Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 
ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
school . .. the HONOR YOUR PARTNER series 
of square dance records. 

x * * 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simpli- 
fied, progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlacher 
—instructions easily understood. by dancers of all 
ages. Following a brief pause, giving the dancers 
time to square their sets, the music and calls begin. 
The TOP HANDS, directed by FRANK NOVAK, 
offer the best in scintillating and foot tapping square 
dance music. The calls are delivered by one of the 
nation’s most outstanding square dance authorities, 
ED DURLACHER. 

x * * 

The fifth album in the series contains music only, 
without calls or instructions—“The Square Dance 
Caller’s Delight.” 

ALL records are guaranteed against 
breakage FOREVER! 

You'll want to learn more about the HONOR 
YOUR PARTNER albums. 


Write today for a descriptive folder. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Dept. NEP-5 Freeport, N. Y. 











ENGLISH 
IS OUR LANGUAGE 


Sterling * Strickland « Lindahl + Koch 
Rice * Leafgreen * Bishop 


A complete basal English series for 
Grades | through 8 . . . . experiences are 
initiated to provide a lively basis for the 
development of language skills 

facility in usage, grammar, punctuation, 
spelling, and expression stems naturally 
from these experiences . . . . a reasonable, 
effective pattern of learning distinguishes 
the entire series and helps each child to 
reach his highest level of achievement. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: New York 
San Francisco Atlanta 


Home Office: Boston 


Chicago 
Dallas 


ah 
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NEW 


and worth reading 








THE FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS IN DEALING WITH RELI- 
GION, By Tue CoMMITTEE ON RELIGION AND 
EpucarTIon. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W. 1953. 145 p. $2.00. 


A tremendous unsolved problem looms with 
growing concern to many American people today. 
The principle of separation of church and state, 
embodied in the first and fourteenth amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States prohibits 
in public schools the teaching of religion in the 
sense of inculcation of sectarian beliefs. Just what 
recognition should be given to religious subject mat- 
ter in the program of public education? 

This committee report is based upon data contrib- 
uted from all over the United States by 3500 edu- 
cators and 1000 religious leaders representing the 
three major faiths. Policies and practices found in- 
clude the confusion of and overlapping of three pat- 
terns. The first—deliberate avoidance of religion— 
‘was found in a very small minority of responses to 
inquiry. The second—provision for planned religious 
activities such as celebration of religious holidays 
and devotional opening exercises—was found in 
nearly all school systems reporting. A considerable 
number of public schools revealed evidence of the 
third—some experimentation with factual study of 
religious subject matter when and where it is in- 
trinsic to the curriculum. 

This last practice is viewed by the committee as 
one hopefully pointing toward a future democratic 
solution of the problem. They hold that since re- 
ligion is inherent in the culture, it is instrinsic to all 
but an impoverished curriculum. Recommendations 
are made for (1) intensive study and experimenta- 
tion in a few carefully selected situations; (2) pub- 
lication of a newsletter to inform participants in 
experimental study and to provide suggestions; (3) 
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study of this problem by the educational front in 
order to be prepared for the adoption of a policy 
when the policy is indicated. 

Statistical tables, organized from questionnaires 
and opinionaires, together with a comprehensive 
bibliography, make this an authoritative and worthy 
contribution. It opens a new door for pioneering 


leadership. 


PLANNING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. By N. L. Encetuaror, N. L. 
ENGELHARDT, JR., AND STANTON Leccetr. New 
York: F. W. Dodge Corporation, Book De- 
partment, 119 W. goth St., N.Y. 18. 1953. 
275 p. $12.50. 

A new and distinctly American type of school, 
inspired by democratic concepts of human relation- 
ships, has come out of the thinking and planning of 
parents and civic leaders, teachers and supervisors, 
school board members and school executives, archi- 
tects, consultants and engineers. Teachers have 
dreamed dreams of its refreshing atmosphere, the 
availability of instructional materials, and the planned 
incentives toward superior professional service. 
Children know that it is “theirs” and thrive as they 
mature happily in an environment designed to fa- 
cilitate activities which promote maximum develop- 
ment of mind, body, and spirit. 

From long direct experience in the educational 
field, from successful and forward looking practice 
as a firm engaged in school building planning, the 
authors tell in word and picture (more than 200 
thrilling photographs) what children and commu- 
nity members are doing and need to do in schools. 
With this as an effective backdrop they show in 
marked detail how the physical plant can be de- 
signed to promote the over-all goals of school and 
community. Consideration is given to preliminary 
survey of educational needs in the community, site 
selection, classroom size and arrangement, lunch- 
room, library, auditorium, faculty and administra- 
tive spaces, custodial and storage areas, as well as 
heating and ventilating systems. 

This book is “dedicated to Pierre S., David E. and 
Johnny E. . . . typical American children who, like 
millions of today’s and tomorrow’s children, deserve 
the best schools in the world!” For this reason, it is 
of tremendous interest to boards of education, 
school architects, administrators, teachers, parents— 
all who thru the next generation seek better living 
for society. 


TEACHERS PREPARE FOR DISCUSSION 
GROUP LEADERSHIP. By Srepuen M. 
Corey, Paut M. HAtverson, EvizaBsetH Lowe. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1953. 34 p. 60¢. 


How did you feel the last time you acted as 
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group leader or participant in a staff meeting, com- 
mittee meeting, workshop, conference, or institute? 
With meetings, meetings everywhere, surely no one 
in the field of education during the past ten or 15 
years has escaped assuming such roles. 

Students of group dynamics are devoting consid- 
erable attention to technics which peer leaders 
should use to facilitate cooperative efforts of group 
participants. These new leaders aim not to tell or 
direct, but to work with members in such a way as 
to release creative talents and to build an atmosphere 
conducive to maximum production. 

The authors of this pamphlet reveal action re- 
search in this field. They describe a carefully planned 
one-day training program designed to give inex- 
perienced leaders more confidence, greater effective- 
ness, and increased personal satisfaction. The basic 
training centered around use of a tape recording of 
eight simulated group discussion episodes, each of 
which illustrated one problem frequently encoun- 
tered in meetings. These included beginning a meet- 
ing; building the agenda; dealing with the excessive 
talker; handling conflict; keeping things moving; 
keeping on the beam; the dominating leader; clos- 
ing the meeting. 

This booklet will find interested readers among 
all of us in “conference-minded” professions. 

Roperta BARNES 
Book Review Editor 





A Printing Service 


That Does More Than Print 


For the Executive Secretary who is also 
the organization’s traveling salesman, 
public relations officer, promoter, visit- 
ing fireman greeter, policy chief, adver- 
tising manager, and—incidentally—the 
editor of the organization’s journal— 


For the harassed jack-of-all-professions 
who has to run “Headquarters” with the 
help of one equally harassed stenog— 


We offer sanctuary. 


MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO. 
Baltimore and Washington 


In Washington: 1720 M St. N.W. National 8554 














PROUDLY WE HAIL... 


HISTORY OF OUR UNITED STATES 


. . « the newest addition to the Cordier -Robert family! 


Designed especially for the seventh and eighth grade student, HISTORY OF OUR 
UNITED STATES is an historic epic—packed with adventure! Full-color art re- 
productions make history come alive for our young citizens, while the clear-cut 
writing develops in them an awareness of the rich heritage men have fought and 
died to give us. But the accent is on our own obligations and privileges in a de- 
mocracy. We are proud to join you in teaching them. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago: P. O. Box 17600, Chicago 80, Illinois 
New-York: 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
San Francisco: 575 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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omind Events 
Coming 


May 7-9: Regional meeting, East Central Dis- 
trict, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


June 21-July 11: National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development. Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine. 


June 24-26: Centennial Action Program, NEA 
and affiliated associations Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida. 


June 29: One-day meeting of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, held at time of 
NEA Delegate Assembly. Miami Beach, Florida. 


July 6-18: “The Cruising Classroom.” Annual 
Classroom Teachers National Conference. This 
will be a cruise thru the West Indies, starting 
at Miami Beach, Florida. 


July 8-August 6: European Tour, sponsored by 
the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. 


July 20-31: Third annual Northwest Regional 
Elementary School Principals’ Work Confer- 
ence. Montana State University, Missoula, 
Montana. 


August 24-26: National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA. Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


October 11-14: Eighth National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 








Davis-Eells 
Games 





lem-solving ability. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


DAVIS-EELLS TEST OF 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 
OR PROBLEM-SOLVING ABILITY 


by Allison Davis, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
and Kenneth Eells, Associate Professor of Psychology, San Diego State College 


A new group test for grades 1-6, in which intelligence is defined specifically in terms of prob- 


An outgrowth of the Chicago studies of intelligence and cultural differences, the test requires 
the child to understand and respond to a variety of verbal material, but is entirely free of 
reading requirements. Child-oriented problems closely parallel real-life problems; adminis- 
tration stresses a “game” rather than a “test’’ atmosphere. 


Form A of two batteries now available: Primary for grades 1-2, Elementary for grades 3-6. 
Write for full information and specimen sets. 





World Book 
Company 
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2 Outstanding Classroom Magazines 
FOR GRADES 4 THROUGH 8 





FOR GRADES 4 AND 5 


News Time 


Here is the newest publication of Scholastic Magazines— 
designed by specialists in elementary education to capture 
the interest of pupils in grades 4 and 5. Stimulating in 
its new approach, refreshing in content, NewsTime is sure 
to attract the inquisitive minds of your pupils. It’s full 
of informative, colorful material about current news, 
science and geography, together with special features and 


‘ges MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLES - _ 


| Please send me a free sample copy of: | 
| [| NewsTime 
| [9 Junior Scholastic 


DE cs 2. deh ar adsaeaek sea waned na wade eee 
| | 
DP. .i.netesctaatssnenssbaehksetassawanse | 
| | 

Se eter Beme 25s+ TIMES. .cisccecs | 
NEP-4 


easy word games—all fully illustrated by photos and out 
standing children’s artists—all written at the reading and 
comprehension level of 4th and 5th graders. 


Published weekly during the school year (30 issues). Sub- 
scription, 40¢ per pupil per semester, 80¢ per school year. 


FOR GRADES 6, 7, 8 


Junior Scholastic 


Junior Scholastic, for English and social studies classes of 
upper elementary grades gives pupils a panorama of our 
times, together with an understanding of good citizen- 
ship and an appreciation of the cultural arts, practice in 
vocabulary building and interest in good reading. Written 
in an easy, entertaining style easily understood by young 
readers, its contents include: significant news, in national 
and world affairs, major “theme” articles which integrate 
history, geography and cultural affairs; short stories es- 
pecially chosen for literary merit and appeal to young 
readers. Published weekly during the school year (30 
issues). Subscription 50¢ per student per semester; $1.00 
per school year. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
| CENTRAL NORTHWEST 
Illinois, lowa, Missouri Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, Washington 
Joseph Murphy, Peoria, Illinois William C. Ryan, Seattle, Washington 
EAST CENTRAL ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming : 
C. B. Cleaver, Norwood, Ohio Harold R. Goff, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC SOUTH CENTRAL = 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Marylana, New Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia Texas i 
a George J. Hooper, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
NORTH CENTRAL SOUTHEAST 
se nage gy — D ako ta, Sout b Dakota, Wisconsin Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Phillip Geil, Milwaukee, Wisconsin South Carolina, Tennessee 
NORTHEAST R. N. Chenault, Nashville, Tennessee 
1 Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, SOUTHWEST 
Rhode Island, Vermont Arizona, California, Nevada 
Ruth Dority, Newton, Massachusetts Herbert M. Cadwell, Los Angeles, California 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES — 
ALABAMA MARYLAND OREGON 
R. C. Johnston, Birmingham Winfred Fowler, Eastport Melvin Moore, Eugene 
ARIZONA MASSACHUSETTS PENNSYLVANIA 
Rollah E, Aston, Tucson Robert J. Newbury, Chestnut Robert B. Duncan, North Girard 
} ARKANSAS Hill RHODE ISLAND 
Portia Byrd, El Dorado MICHIGAN Marion B. Bray, Cranston 
CALIFORNIA Rosemary Lee, Detroit SOUTH CAROLINA 
Harold I. Judson, Long Beach MINNESOTA Ww. J. Castine, Columbia 
COLORADO Ethel H. Keckefoth, Minneapolis SOUTI 1 DAKOTA ; ; 
Steed Se aati Mrs. Ellen M. Lee, Rapid City 
} Edwin W. Blood, Pueblo MISSISSIPPI Sn ES LA 
yut- _— ‘ Mrs. Betty C: ell. Clarksdale TENNESSEE 
CONNECTICUT ne See ee nee Elouise Fry, Nashville 
and Marie Lipps, West Hartford MISSOURI TEXAS ai 
DELAWARE Dorothy Osborne, St. Joseph Marguerite Quibedeaux, Galves- 
sub- John W. Kready, Frederica MONTANA ton 
ear. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Arthur B. Guthrie, Billings UTAH 
Mrs. Alma Shugrue, Washington NEBRASKA Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City 
Edward J. Edwards, Jr., Wash- Florence B. Reynolds, Omaha VERMONT 
gro NEVADA Mrs. Margaret S. Cotey, Burling- 
FLORIDA 4 Duane D. Keller, Las Vagas song 
s of Frances Belcher, Clearwater pam VIRGINIA 
our GEORGIA as prerah eon K Lillian M. Johnson, Norfolk 
zen- Pauline Martin, Decatur a = aed i pies: or WASHINGTON 
e in IDAHO NEW JERSEY Susan M. Lacy, Spokane 
ten Harold O. Nelson, Boise ee en ee WEST VIRGINIA 
ung ILLINOIS bhi Orlan C. Fowler, Clarksburg 
onal Grace Fitch, Jacksonville NEW MEXICO WISCONSIN 
yrate INDIANA Felix Prezbeski, Albuquerque Emil F. Faith, Milwe-kee 
S es- Basil E. Rohrer, Evansville NEW YORK WYOMING 
oung IOWA Lillian Donahue, Auburn Clifford C. Doscher, Casper 
(30 W. C. Yeager, Sioux City NORTH CAROLINA ALASKA 
$1.00 KANSAS Mrs. Margaret Y. Wall, Greens- Roman Malach, Shawnee, Okla- 











Myrtle M. Evans, Kansas City 
KENTUCKY 
Mrs. J. V. Ewan, Lexington 


boro 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Vincent J. Dodge, Fargo 
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HAWAII 
William T. S. Wong, Honolulu 


PUERTO RICO 


LOUISIANA OHIO wD ae Adolfo Jimenez-Hernandez, Rio 
Loretta R. Doerr, New Orleans John H. Smith, Cincinnati Piedras 
MAINE OKLAHOMA PHILIPPINES 


Mrs. Edna S. Purdy, Gardiner 


Ralph H. Kennedy, Tulsa 


T. N. Boquiren, Baguio City 















The Grolier Society Library 


Educational Reference Material for all Ages 


It takes years to produce reference materials which are more than vast accumulations of facts. 
The Grolier Society publications are based on sound educational principles, organized with 
both teacher and student in mind. Materials are edited to be readable and stimulating so that 
they do not just settle facts but lead into the wide world of books. The Grolier Society pub- 
lications are a library in themselves. Examine them and see if you do not agree. . 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE o4's 6 on 


fills the need for a set for younger readers which combines sound information and the 
pleasures of good reading. 


RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 15 vols. 


fills the need for an instructional aid for both teacher and student, presenting the 
full range of children’s interests in hundreds of teaching and reading units, arranged 
in developmental sequence. 


LANDS AND ©, eee. 


| 
answers the need for an attractive, balanced, friendly set for supplementary and recre- | 
! 


ational reading by the child seeking to understand the world of which he is so much 
a part. 


THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE. . .10 vols. 


presents an organized, understandable treatment of modern science, whether for pleas- 
ure reading or for research by the student in grades 7, 8 and 9. 


THE GROLIER '22¥e,.~ OPEDIA..........10 vol 
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is a low-cost, concise, authori "vie ire,  “%s 
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| THE GROLIER SOCIETY Ine. | & 


NEW YORK + MOUNT VERNON . 
Address communications to the National School and Library Division, 
The Grolier Society Inc. 125 S. 5th Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York 
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